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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


jan 12°45 


Nominations for Under Secretary of State and 
Assistant Secretaries of State 


Statement by THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House December 4] 
I have today sent to the Senate the nomina- 


tion, for the important post of Under Secretary of 
State, of the Honorable Joseph C. Grew of New 
Hampshire. 

I have also sent to the Senate nominations to 
fill three posts of Assistant Secretary of State 
made vacant by the resignations of the Honorable 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., the Honorable Breckinridge 
Long, and the Honorable G. Howland Shaw. I 
have accepted these resignations with great regret. 
All three have rendered outstanding service to the 
country in the posts which they have filled with 
great distinction. Mr. Berle remains as the head 
of the American Delegation to the Civil Aviation 
Conference, the proceedings of which he has con- 
ducted with skill and ability. 

The Honorable Dean Acheson, of Maryland, 
will continue as Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. 
Acheson will have general responsibility for all 
matters concerning the Department’s relations 
with the Congress and will assume important 


duties in connection with our participation in in- 


The Honorable William L. Clayton, of Texas, 
to be Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
foreign economic affairs. Mr. Clayton, at Mr. 
Stettinius’ request, will report directly to me on 
the matters pertaining to civil aviation after 
completion of the Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago. 

The Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of relations 
with the American republics. Mr. Rockefeller will 
resign as Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
No successor to that Office will be appointed as Mr. 
Rockefeller will continue to direct the policies of 
the Office during the time necessary to integrate 
the programs of the Office into the permanent 
structure of the Government and to terminate the 
strictly wartime activities of the organization as 
war conditions permit. 

The Honorable Archibald MacLeish, of Vir- 
ginia, to be Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of public and cultural relations. 

Other appointments strengthening the State 
Department will be made 





ternational conferences. 





The nominations to fill 
the vacancies are: Joseph 
C. Grew, William L. 
Clayton, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, and Nelson Rocke- 
feller. 


Army, of Kansas. 








On December 8, 1944, the President sent 
to Congress the following nominations for 
two additional Secretaries of State: James 
C. Dunn of New York and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Julius C. Holmes, United States 


in the near future. 

I intend soon to send to 
Congress the nomination 
of the Honorable Norman 
Armour to an important 


diplomatic post abroad. 
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Statements Before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[For release to the press December 12] 
Mr. CHarrMAN ' AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

May I, first of all, express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the generous confidence which this Com- 
mittee and the Senate placed in me when confirm- 
ing my nomination by the President as Secretary 
of State. I assume the duties of this office with 
a full realization of the grave responsibilities that 
have now passed to me in this challenging period 
of our history. I am strengthened for the task by 
the example of my predecessor, Cordell Hull— 
who is one of the truly great statesmen of our 
times and whose principles and objectives will 
continue to be guiding posts for our foreign policy 
in the days ahead. It was one of the most inspir- 
ing experiences of my life to serve under Cordell 
Hull during the past year, and I hope and believe 
that his health will soon permit me to have the 
continuing benefit of his wisdom and counsel in 
the days ahead. 

The task before our country is a very great one. 
Together with the other United Nations we must 
carry through to complete and final victory the 
great war in which we are now engaged. To- 
gether with the other United Nations we must, 
at the same time, continue building the founda- 
tions of a secure and lasting peace in which there 
will be wider freedom and opportunity for our 
own people and for all peoples. This is a task 
which can be accomplished only in full coopera- 
tion with the Congress and with the participation, 
understanding, and support of the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

In the months and years ahead, the United 
States will have far greater responsibilities in 
world affairs than ever before in our history. 
We have great moral and material power, which 
we must exercise in the long-range mutual inter- 
ests of our own people and of the peoples of other 
nations. 

Our major objectives may be stated very briefly, 
as follows: 


(1) The fullest possible support in the conduct 
of our foreign relations for our armed forces, so 
that the war may be won at the earliest possible 
moment. 


‘The Honorable Tom Connally, of Texas. 


(2) Effective steps to prevent Germany and 
Japan, after victory by the United Nations, from 
again acquiring the power to wage aggressive war, 

(3) Establishment at the earliest possible mo- 
ment of a United Nations organization capable of 
building and maintaining the peace—by force if 
necessary—for generations to come. 

(4) Agreement on measures to promote a great 
expansion of our foreign trade and of productive- 
ness and trade throughout the world, so that we 
can maintain full employment in our own coun- 
try and—together with the other United Nations— 
enter an era of constantly expanding production 
and consumption and of rising standards of living. 

(5) Encouragement of all those conditions of 
international life favorable to the development by 
men and women everywhere of the institutions of 
a free and democratic way of life, in accordance 
with their own customs and desires. 

These are the major objectives toward which 
the Department of State is working, under the 
President’s direction and in close cooperation with 
the Congress. We shall not achieve them over- 
night. Their achievement will require months and 
years of constant and effective work by all of us. 

With the wise guidance of Cordell Hull we have 
made a beginning on these tasks. But we have 
much more to do, and we have no time to lose. 

Among our first requirements is to build up the 
strength of the Department of State so that it 
will be able to meet the much heavier responsibili- 
ties which it must from now on assume. We need 
a State Department which can carry out in the 
interests of the United States a liberal and for- 
ward-looking foreign policy with level-headed and 
businesslike effectiveness. That is the kind of a 
Department of State we all desire. 

During the past year, the first steps have been 
taken to strengthen the Department. We have 
improved our organization and have brought in 
new men to work with the existing staff. Now that 
the Congress has approved creation of two addi- 
tional posts of Assistant Secretary of State, we 
are ready to take further steps in this direction. 

Our plan calls for six Assistant Secretaries of 
State in addition to the Secretary and the Under 
Secretary. The operations of the Department will 
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be regrouped under these Assistants, and this new 
organizational framework will then make possible 
further strengthening of the Department down the 
line on a continuing basis. However, we cannot 
carry through this program until the men who will 
work on it with me are estabiished in office. 

At your invitation, the team which the President 
and I have chosen to assist me in directing the 
Department of State is with me here today. The 
nominations of six of them are now before you for 
confirmation. I welcome this opportunity to pre- 
sent them to you and to discuss with you their 
qualifications for the positions to which they have 
been nominated. Each of them is, in my opinion, 
wholly qualified by character, experience, and abil- 
ities for the responsibilities he has been asked to 
assume. Each of them, I believe, whole-heartedly 
supports the principles and objectives of the for- 
eign policy of the United States as they have been 
expressed by the President, by Mr. Hull, and by 
the Congress. 

Our choice for Under Secretary of State is the 
Honorable Joseph C. Grew. He has devoted 40 
years to serving our country with great distinction 
and honor in the conduct of our foreign relations 
in all parts of the world. He has served three 
years as Under Secretary of State and nine years 
as Ambassador to Japan. He knows at first hand 
both Fascism and aggression and hates them both. 
As Under Secretary he would be a strong right arm 
in the tasks of building now for a more democratic 
world after victory and of making peace secure. 

Under our reorganization plan, Dean Acheson, 
who has served the Department with distinction 
as Assistant Secretary of State for the past four 
years, will continue in that capacity, but with a 
new assignment. I want to tell you about it, even 
though his name is not before you for confirma- 
tion. He will be in charge of congressional rela- 
tions and international conferences. He will seek 
to keep the Congress currently informed of all 
developments in our foreign relations and gener- 
ally to maintain the strongest and closest possible 
working relationship between the Department, the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and other commit- 
tees of Congress. I regard this as of the utmost 
importance, and I know that you will agree with 
me that Mr. Acheson is ideally suited to the task. 
His responsibility in connection with international 
conferences is a new departure and is made nec- 
essary both by the greatly increased importance to 
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us of our participation in international conferences 
and by the imperative need of keeping in close 
touch at all stages in the work of these conferences 
with the members of Congress. 

The geographical divisions of the Department 
will be regrouped, under the reorganization plan, 
under two Assistant Secretaries of State—one for 
all countries except the Americas, and the other 
for American republics affairs. For the first posi- 
tion the President has nominated James C. Dunn 
and for the second Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Dunn was one of Mr. Hull’s most valued 
lieutenants in the State Department throughout 
his 12 years as Secretary of State. He served as 
his Special Assistant, as Adviser on Political Rela- 
tions, and as Director of the Office of European 
Affairs. He was Mr. Hull’s political adviser at 
Moscow, when the Moscow Four Nation Declara- 
tion was agreed upon. In the work of preparing 
for and carrying through to success the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conference Mr. Dunn was of great value 
tome. I have the highest confidence in his ability 
to fill the post of Assistant Secretary with distinc- 
tion and with benefit to our country. 

Mr. Rockefeller has served as Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs since 1940. Before that 
he was president of Rockefeller Center in New 
York. As Coordinator, Mr. Rockefeller has done 
much in the past four years to develop better un- 
derstanding and closer relations among the Amer- 
ican republics, in support of the good-neighbor 
policy and of the war effort. He knows intimately 
both the governments and peoples of our neighbor 
republics. As Assistant Secretary of State he 
would be, I believe, unusually well qualified by a 
combination of experience, energy, and judgment 
to contribute much to further strengthening of 
inter-American relationships in the days ahead. 

For the post of Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of foreign economic affairs the President 
has nominated William L. Clayton. Before enter- 
ing the Government in 1940 Mr. Clayton had been 
engaged for more than 25 years in the cotton busi- 
ness in many parts of the world. He has thus had 
a long business experience in foreign trade. Since 
1940 he has served the Government with distinc- 
tion, as Deputy Federal Loan Administrator, then 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and finally 
as Surplus War Property Administrator. He was 
a member of the United States Delegation at the 
Food and Agriculture Conference at Hot Springs. 
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He has worked closely with the Department on 
many matters involving foreign economic affairs. 
I believe he would bring to the Department great 
executive ability, practical experience, and whole- 
hearted support for the liberal economic objectives 
of our foreign policy. 

The post of Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of public and cultural relations is a new 
one in the Department. It covers current activ- 
ities and future problems of great importance to 
our foreign relations. To this position the Presi- 
dent has nominated Archibald MacLeish, Librar- 
ian of Congress since 1939. I believe that the 
new problems involved in making a secure peace 
require that much fuller information about United 
States foreign policy should be made available 
through the established press, radio, and other 
media both to the people of this country and the 
people of other countries. I also believe that fur- 
ther advances in the cooperative exchange of 
scientific, technical, and professional knowledge 
among all peoples and the promotion of freedom of 
information throughout the world are of equal im- 
portance for the same reason. Mr. MacLeish has 
been a soldier, lawyer, editor, writer, and—as Li- 
brarian of Congress—a proven executive, whose 
experience and abilities ideally qualify him in my 
opinion to take up these responsibilities under my 
direction. 

For the other Assistant Secretarysnip, the Presi- 
dent has named Brigadier General Julius C. 
Holmes. He would be in charge of administra- 
tion and management for the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service. General Holmes was in 
the Foreign Service and the State Department 
from 1925 to 1937, when he entered private busi- 
ness. In this war he has served with General 
Eisenhower in the Mediterranean Theater and on 
the European continent. He is now Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Civil Affairs in the European Theater. 
General Eisenhower and the War Department 
have reluctantly consented to release him for this 
highly important task. I look forward to an in- 
vigorated and enlarged Foreign Service and De- 
partment of State in which there will be new and 
greater opportunities for able men from all walks 
of life to serve their country, including returning 
members of the armed forces, whose experience we 
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shall need in the field of foreign relations after the 
war. General Holmes has been chosen in order to 
carry forward under my direction the strengthen- 
ing of the Department and the Foreign Service 
toward these objectives. 

With your approval, I have been given the re- 
sponsibility of running the Department of State 
under the President’s direction. These are the 
men whom the President and I have chosen 
to assist me in that job. They have been chosen 
only for the abilities which we believe they can 
contribute to the work of the State Department and 
to the conduct of a progressive and vigorous for- 
eign policy which will express as nearly as possible 
the will of the whole American people. 

They are here today to speak for themselves and 
to answer any questions that you may care to put 
to them. 

We have a tremendous job ahead. I am natu- 
rally anxious to put into effect as rapidly as pos- 
sible the program for reorganizing and strength- 
ening the Department of State. The war will not 
wait, nor should we delay in carrying forward the 
planning essential for the peace. We must move 
effectively and rapidly now to meet our responsi- 
bilities to the men in our armed forces and to their 
families. 

But I also believe that it is only by understand- 
ing each other and working together that we can 
achieve that unity, based on the democratic proc- 
esses of give and take, which is one of the funda- 
mental strengths of our country. This hearing is 
a part of our democratic processes at work. In 
that spirit these men welcome the opportunity to 
appear here, as I do. 


Statement by JOSEPH CLARK GREW 


[For release to the press December 12] 
Mr. CHarrMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 
I have served the Government of my country 
for forty years wherever it chose to send me, 
When the President and the Secretary asked me 
to undertake the duties of Under Secretary of 
State I placed myself entirely at their disposal. 
The duties to which I have been assigned are ar- 
duous and slogging. I know this because I per- 
formed them for three years twenty years ago. I 
am no longer a young man, but so long as I can 
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serve I shall do so wherever I can be of use. I am 
happy to serve in this post for the following 
reasons : 

First, because my country is at war. 

Second, because I believe in the President, I 
highly admire the grit and vision with which he 
has been and is conducting the war, and I heartily 
support his determination that effective machinery 
shall be erected to insure future international peace 
and security. 

Third, because I believe in Mr. Stettinius and am 
profoundly happy to follow his dynamic and in- 
spiring leadership. He is “the man who gets 
things done”. 

Fourth, because the job of Under Secretary is 
avery different proposition from twenty years ago. 
Now a new and liberal pattern is emerging. A 
newspaper sketch of me—presumably based on the 
thought that, like the late George Apley, I hail 
from conservative elements in New England—said 
that I am “inhospitable to change.” Well, if I 
were inhospitable to change, I would certainly not 
have been asked or have been willing to join this 
team. I think that this new pattern is going to 
commend itself to the Congress and to our people. 
The world is in flux and malleable. It can be a 
better world and we shall try to make construc- 
tively helpful our contribution toward building it 
anew. 

Fifth, because I want to see the work begun at 
Dumbarton Oaks carried through to a successful 
conclusion and, with your help, we intend to do it. 
No work in the world can be of greater importance. 

This is all, Mr. Chairman, 


Statement by WILLIAM LOCKHART CLAYTON 


[For release to the press December 12] 

In appearing before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations for examination regarding my 
fitness to serve as Assistant Secretary of State for 
economic affairs, I wish to make a brief prelimi- 
nary statement which may clear up some questions 
at once and save the Committee’s time. 

I was one of the organizers of the cotton mer- 
chant firm of Anderson, Clayton & Company in 
1904 and, with the exception of a short period in 
the first World War, was continuously in that 
business until August 1940. At that time I re- 
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signed as chairman of the board of Anderson, 
Clayton & Company to enter Government service, 
first with Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, then as Deputy Federal 
Loan Administrator, then as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, to which position I was appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

I resigned as Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
in February 1944 to become Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator, under Executive Order 9425. 

On October 3, 1944, I resigned as Surplus War 
Property Administrator, effective when the new 
Surplus Property Board takes office. 

It has been suggested by some persons that I 
am a believer in cartels. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

My commercial experience has been confined to 
the cotton ‘business. The merchandising of raw 
cotton is known to be one of the most highly 
competitive businesses in the world. 

Webster defines a cartel as “A combination of 
separate firms to maintain prices above a compet- 
itive figure.” 

The nature of the cotton merchandising busi- 
ness excludes any such arrangements. 

Numerous investigations by the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Senate and the Federal Trade 
Commission have failed to disclose collusive prac- 
tices in the cotton merchandising business. 

That there are no such practices is further 
evidenced by the fact that net profits in the 
business over a long period of years have been 
only 1 to 1% percent of the dollar volume. 

Having been brought up in this school of hard, 
keen competition, and liking it, I early formed a 
strong antipathy, in principle, to cartels. 

I quote as follows from a speech I delivered at 
the Harvard Tercentenary Celebration in 1936: 


“Agreements between competitors to curtail 
production or fix prices, with or without Govern- 
ment sanction, are to be condemned on economic 
grounds.” 


There is a good deal of confusion in our think- 
ing in this country on the subject of cartels. 

We are inclined to denounce cartels on what we 
buy and favor them, although under a different 
name, on what we sell, 
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A cartel smells the same to me by whatever 
name it may be called or for whatever com- 
mercial purpose it may be organized. 

If international agreements are entered into be- 
tween governments in respect of some commodi- 
ties in which burdensome surpluses have resulted 
from the war and other causes, the consuming 
countries should participate in the formation and 
administration of such agreements; the agree- 
ments should be temporary in character and 
should contemplate as their principal objective the 
shifting from inefficient to efficient production. 

The Committee may wish to know my views 
on other international economic questions. 

For many years, I have been an ardent, out- 
spoken, and consistent advocate of Cordell Hull’s 
philosophy regarding international economic 
matters. 

May I quote two paragraphs from a speech 
which Secretary Hull delivered on April 9, 1944: 


“Along with arrangements by which nations 
may be secure and free must go arrangements by 
which men and women who compose those nations 
may live and have the opportunity through their 
efforts to improve their material condition. 

we will fail indeed if we win a victory only 
to let the free peoples of this world, through any 
absence of action on our part, sink into weakness 
and despair. 

“The heart of the matter lies in action which 
will stimulate and expand production in industry 
and agriculture and free international commerce 
from excessive and unreasonable restrictions. 
These are the essential prerequisites to maintain- 
ing and improving the standard of living in our 
own and in all countries. Production cannot go 
forward without arrangements to provide invest- 
ment capital. Trade cannot be conducted without 
stable currencies in which payments can be prom- 
ised and made. Trade cannot develop unless ex- 
cessive barriers in the form of tariffs, preferences, 
quotas, exchange controls, monopolies, and sub- 
sidies, and others, are reduced or eliminated. It 
needs also agreed arrangements under which com- 
munication systems between nations and trans- 
port by air.and sea can develop. And much of all 
this will miss its mark of satisfying human needs 
unless we take agreed action for the improvement 
of labor standards and standards of health and 
nutrition.” 

I unreservedly subscribe to this thesis! 
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Now, may I say a word regarding the opera- 
tions of Anderson, Clayton & Company which 
have been mentioned in some quarters in connec- 
tion with my nomination to be Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

The capital, surplus, and undivided profits of 
Anderson, Clayton & Company is now a little over 
50 million dollars, of which members of my family 
and I own approximately 40 percent. 

My only connection with the company is as 
stockholder. I have not attended a stockholders’ 
meeting since resigning as chairman of the board 
in August, 1940, in fact, have not been back to my 
home in Houston, Texas, since March 1941. 

Anderson, Clayton & Company has offices 
throughout the cotton belt and cotton-consuming 
centers of the United States, and maintains branch 
offices or agencies in the principal cotton-consum- 
ing countries of the world. 

The company also operates, through subsidi- 
aries, in the following foreign cotton-producing 
countries: Mexico, Peru, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Brazil, Egypt. 

The present book value of the company’s fixed 
assets in these countries is about 10 million dollars, 

Anderson, Clayton & Company has never owned 
any fixed assets or investments of any kind in 
Japan or Germany, although for many years prior 
to the war the company maintained sales agencies 
in both countries. The company also for many 
years did a very large business with Russia; was 
one of the first American firms to establish business 
relations with the Soviet Government after the 
revolution, long before recognition of that Govern- 
ment by the United States Government; and one 
of the few firms in the world to extend them sub- 
stantial credits in those early days. 

At the outbreak of the war between Germany, 
France, and England, about September 3, 1939, 
Anderson, Clayton & Company discontinued busi- 
ness with Germany and so instructed all its foreign 
subsidiaries, 

The company and its subsidiaries made no sales 
to Japan for some time prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Some persons apparently fear that my business 
interests abroad may influence my opinions and 
actions in the economic affairs of the United States 
Government. 

The only answer I know how to make to this is 
to say that if any Senator believes that my own 
foreign interests would prevent me from taking 
an objective and patriotic position with reference 
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to the interests of my country, I would expect him 
to vote against my confirmation. 

I merely want to add that I am glad this hearing 
js an open one and that I freely invite any ques- 
tion regarding my private or public acts which 
may have any bearing, even though remote, on my 
fitness to serve in the position to which I have 
been nominated by the President. 


Statement by JAMES CLEMENT DUNN 


{For release to the press December 12] 

The Department of State is not new to me. In 
fact, after two years as a naval officer in the last 
war, I have served 25 years either in the Foreign 
Service or in the Department. After Mr. Hull 
became Secretary, I served as Special Assistant to 
him, as Adviser on Political Affairs, and as Di- 
rector of the Office of European Affairs. I was 
adviser to Mr. Hull at the Moscow Conference. 
No one serving under Secretary Hull could fail to 
become imbued with his faith in this country and 
in its constructive influence in world affairs. 

These have been trying years, years which have 
seen much evil and suffering. But they have also 
brought new strength and a toughened moral 
fiber to the people of this country and to free 
peoples everywhere. Free men whose liberty has 
temporarily been lost or threatened gain new 
strength and determination to safeguard it in the 
future, 

In our democracy the basic determination of 
foreign policy rests with the people. Foreign 
policy is and must be a living thing; it is the proc- 
ess of dealing with a constant succession of new 
developments in the light of our fundamental 
principies and interests. 

After the complete defeat of our enemies all 
necessary measures, however rigorous, must be 
taken to prevent their being able to make war 
again. Meanwhile, our national interest requires 
that we encourage the establishment of strong 
democratic governments in liberated countries. 
Our security and welfare will be best served by 
having in other countries liberal governments 
which will be dedicated, as we are, to improving 
the standards of living of their peoples and to 
creating the atmosphere and conditions conducive 
to the preservation of peace and security. We look 
forward to the development in other countries of 
freedom, of increased opportunities, and improved 
social welfare of their people. 

621740442 
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I am deeply conscious of the new responsibilities 
which the President and Mr. Stettinius have asked 
me to assume. ; 

Shortly before Secretary Hull started for Mos- 
cow, Mr. Stettinius came to the Department of 
State as his principal assistant. I was one of his 
advisers at Dumbarton Oaks and I have seen at 
first hand his skilled leadership and his deep sense 
of the importance of the task and of the responsi- 
bilities which lie ahead. 

Public office today, especially in the field of for- 
eign relations, carries a heavy responsibility. The 
President and the Secretary of State are devoting 
themselves to the advancement of the interests of 
the American people and the establishment of 
peace and security. So long as I can be of use in 
any capacity in carrying out the policies laid down 
by the President, Mr. Hull, and Mr. Stettinius, I 
shall consider it a duty and an honor to do so. 


Statement by ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


{For release to the press December 12] 

The President and the Secretary of State have 
done me the honor to nominate me for the position 
of Assistant Secretary of State in charge of public 
and cultural relations. I assume the Committee 
would like to know how I see the duties of the 
position and on what principles I would expect to 
perform them. 

Since the position is a new one in the Depart- 
ment, I should like to go into these questions, with 
the Committee’s permission, a little more fully 
than might be necessary in the case of positions 
the duties of which are already established. 

As I understand the Secretary’s wishes, the du- 
ties of the Assistant Secretary in charge of public 
and cultural relations are to be of two kinds: first, 
to direct the information policies and activities of 
the Department at home and abroad; and, second, 
to direct the Department’s activities in connection 
with what has been called “cultural cooperation”— 
which means, in plain English, the Department’s 
activities in connection with the exchange with 
other countries of scientific, technical, artistic, 
literary, and professional knowledge. 

The duties of the position so far as information 
at home is concerned require, I think, no comment. 
Mr. Hull, in his great speech of April 9, defined 
the foreign policy of the United States as “the 
task of focusing and giving effect in the world 
outside our borders to the will of 135 million peo- 
ple.” This will remain, I venture to think, the 
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classic definition of a democratic foreign policy. 
Its implication, as regards the duty of the Depart- 
ment in information matters, is obvious. To focus 


and give effect to the will of 135 million people, it 
is necessary that the people should have access to 


information on the basis of which they can shape 
their will. Unless the people are aware of the 
nature of the problems their government is con- 
tending with in the field of foreign relations they 
cannot reach conclusions of their own, and if they 
cannot reach conclusions of their own the demo- 
cratic foreign policy which Mr. Hull defined can- 
not be realized. It is the duty of the Department, 
therefore, to make available to the people, through 
the channels of public communication which now 
serve them, the information they require. 

In addition to his responsibility for informa- 
tion policy and activities at home, the Assistant 
Secretary in charge of public and cultural rela- 
tions will be responsible, as I understand it, for 
the Department’s activities in furnishing infor- 
mation about the American people abroad and, in 
particular, about their life and civilization—their 
arts, sciences, professional and educational inter- 
ests, advances in health, in agriculture, in indus- 
try—in brief, their activities and accomplishments 
as a nation, 

The introduction of these responsibilities into 
the Department under Secretary Hull, and the 
decision of Secretary Stettinius to assign them to 
an Assistant Secretary, is a reflection of the De- 
partment’s recognition of the basic change in 
the relation of peoples to each other which the 
modern development of the art and technique of 
communications had brought about. Prior to the 
development of the modern newspaper with its 
rapid foreign correspondence, the modern radio 
with its instantaneous communication with all 
parts of the earth, the airplane which carries per- 
sons and publications from one continent to an- 
other in a matter of days and even hours, the 
motion picture with its world-wide dissemina- 
tion—prior to these developments, the foreign re- 
lations of peoples were largely confined to relations 
between governments through diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. 

Today, whole peoples are in direct and continu- 
ing contact with each other through day-to-day 
and even hour-by-hour exchanges of ideas, news 
dispatches, magazine articles, books, broadcasts, 
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persons, works of art—all the innumerable instru- 
ments of modern communication. The result is 
that the attitudes of entire peoples, and particu- 
larly their attitudes toward each other, become 
major influences in foreign relations. It would 
not be too much to say that the foreign relations 
of a modern state are conducted quite as much 
through the instruments of public international 
communication as through diplomatic representa- 
tives and missions. 

This development imposes a new responsibility 
upon government. The day-to-day, hour-by-hour 
contact of the peoples of the world offers a bet- 
ter hope than the world has ever had before for 
the creation of mutual understanding and there- 
fore of mutual confidence and therefore of endur- 
ing peace. But it offers, at the same time, greater 
danger of international misunderstanding and 
suspicion. If the closer communications with 
each other of the peoples of the world are to re- 
sult in mutual understanding, they must provide 
the full exchange of information and of knowl- 
edge upon which understanding rests. 

The necessity of seeing to it that the full ex. 
change is made—that the whole story of a people’s 
character, its arts, its sciences, its national char- 
acteristics, is truly told—is a necessity which no 
modern government can, or would wish to, evade. 
This does not mean that the job is a job govern- 
ment should attempt to do itself. Clearly, no gov- 
ernment can accomplish that tremendous labor, 
and no democratic government should try to un- 
dertake it. All the various instruments of com- 
munication—press, radio, motion picture, book 
publishing, works of art—must and will play their 
part. Those who direct the great instruments of 
communication in this country are fully aware of 
their responsibility in this matter. The Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors has recently 
declared its conviction, “that complete friendship 
with any other sovereign power is dependent, 
among other considerations, on the freedom, the 
abundance, and exchange of information between 
people”. Officers of the great news-gathering 
agencies have also expressed their sense of the im- 
portance of the right to secure and disseminate 
news internationally. Government’s responsibil- 
ity is not to do the job itself—not to supplant the 
existing instruments of international communica- 
tion. Government’s responsibility is to see to its 
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that the job gets done and to help in every way 
it can to do it. 

These, as I see it, are the essential duties of the 
position for which I have been nominated. The 
principles which would control my performance 
of these duties are the principles of freedom of the 
press and freedom of the exchange of informa- 
tion. The right to a free press—the right of the 
people to read and to hear and therefore to think 
as they please—is, I deeply believe, the basic right 
upon which freedom rests. Freedom of exchange 
of information between the peoples of the world 
is the extension into international relations of the 
basic democratic right of freedom of the press. 
Belief in the freedom of exchange of information 
rests upon the conviction that if the peoples of 
the world know the facts about each other, peace 
will be maintained, since peace is the common 
hope and the common cause of the people every- 
where. 

I should consider it a very great honor to work 
under Mr. Stettinius toward the accomplishment 
of the ends of full information to the people of 
this country and free exchange of information 
between the peoples of the world in which he so 
deeply believes. 

In closing, I should like to express my profound 
appreciation of the generous and unfailing sup- 
port three Congresses have given me in my work 
as Librarian of Congress. I have looked forward, 
as many members of Congress have looked for- 
ward, also, to the future of an institution which 
is already the largest library in the world and 
which, with the continuing Congressional sup- 
port on which it has always been able to rely, 
may shortly become the greatest. I have resigned 
my position as Librarian of Congress only because 
it is my deep conviction that the work of the 
position to which I have been nominated is work 
of the greatest potential importance to the public 
service. 


Statement by NELSON ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER 


[For release to the press December 12] 

The President has done me the honor of nomi- 
nating me to the position of Assistant Secretary of 
State and in so doing has defined my responsibility 
to be in charge of relations with the American 
republics. 
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In agreeing to accept this nomination I was 
guided, first, by my abiding belief in the good- 
neighbor policy enunciated by the President and 
so ably and effectively developed by Secretary 
Hull. They have charted a course for cooperative 
action among the free nations of this hemisphere, 
which has proved to be a great source of strength 
in these war years and which is indispensable to 
our future security and well-being; 

Secondly, by the fact that the Congress and the 
people of the United States have looked with 
favor on the program and given it their support; 

Thirdly, by my faith in and respect for Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius. His broad vision and 
forward-looking point of view will provide the 
leadership which will make possible the carrying 
forward of these objectives during the difficult 
days that lie ahead; 

Fourthly, by the loyalty and devotion to their 
country of the Foreign Service officers of the 
United States with whom it has been my privilege 
to be associated during the past four and a half 
years as Coordinator of Inter-American A ffairs. 

In recent years relations among the American 
republics hajve moved toward broader contacts 
among the peoples. The people of these republics 
realize increasingly that their best interests are 
inseparably interwoven with those of their neigh- 
bors. 

These are days that call for complete honesty 
and straightforward dealing, a frank facing of our 
common problems, the working out together of 
solutions which reflect the mutual best interests of 
all. 

Democracy must be felt throughout this hemi- 
sphere as a dynamic force which is constantly 
working for the security, well-being, and future 
opportunity of the peoples of the Americas. — 

Because of my deep conviction of the impor- 
tance of the unity of the hemisphere to the future 
of our country, if confirmed I will be happy to 
accept the responsibility of Assistant Secretary of 
State charged with the formulation and conduct 
of United States policies affecting our relations 
with the other American republics within the 
lines of foreign policy laid down by the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Congress. In so 
doing, I am fully conscious, as a result of my four 
years as Coordinator, of the complexity and dif- 
ficulty of the responsibilities which it will entail. 
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Resignation of Adolf A. Berle, Jr., as Assistant 
Secretary of State 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN 
MR. BERLE AND THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press December 4] 


The text of a telegram from Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., to the President follows: 


DeceMBER 3, 1944. 
Present FranKuIN D. Roosevett, 
The White House. 

With this my resignation go my most cordial 
good wishes to you, to Secretary Stettinius, and 
to the new group who are now to take over in 
the Department of State. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank you for 
your many kindnesses to me during the past twelve 
years in which I have been connected with your 
administration, namely, seven of which have been 
spent as Assistant Secretary of State under the 
leadership of Secretary Hull. Particularly, I must 
thank you for your offering me the important post. 
This can be considered when I return from Chi- 
cago. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Avotr A. Bere 


The reply of the President to Mr. Berle fol- 
lows: 


Decemser 4, 1944. 
Dear ApoLF: 


It is with great regret that I accept the resigna- 
tion you sent to me by telegram yesterday as an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, a post which you have 
filled with such distinction during the past seven 
years. I expect you, of course, to continue as Head 
of the United States Delegation to the Civil Avia- 
tion Conference, the proceedings of which you 
have conducted with such skill and ability. As 


you suggest, upon your return from Chicago, we 
can discuss the new work which I am anxious 
for you to undertake and in which I especially 
need your outstanding abilities. 

You and I have been friends and have worked 
together for a long time, and I am eternally grate. 
ful to you for your never-flagging loyalty and co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FraNnkun D. Roosevetr 
The Honorable Apotr A. Brrxz, Jr., 


Chairman of the American Delegation of the 
International Civil Aviation Conference, 





Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


TELEGRAM FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 


[Released to the press December 5] 


HonorasBie ApotF A. BERx», Jr., 

International Civil Aviation Conference, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

My deep regret at your resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of State is tempered by the hope that 
after the termination of the Civil Aviation Con- 
ference in Chicago you will see your way clear to 
accept the very important assignment offered you 
by the President. In the meantime, however, 
please let me tell you how greatly we all appreciate 
the real and lasting contribution you have made 
during these past seven years in the formulation 
and carrying out of our foreign policy. The coun- 
try owes you gratitude in full measure for your 
outstanding service. I have particularly valued 
our personal relationship. 

With warm personal regards and _ best 
wishes, 


E. R. Srerrrnrvs, Jr. 
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Resignation of Breckinridge Long as Assistant 
Secretary of State 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN MR. LONG 
AND THE PRESIDENT 


{Released to the press December 4] 
The text of a message from Breckinridge Long 
to the President follows: 


NoveMBER 11, 1944. 


My Dear Mr. Presivent: 

Especially after this election you are entitled 
to an entirely free hand. Your responsibilities 
in the future are to be very heavy and you should 
have full freedom of choice to select the persons 
you now think will best help you in discharging 
those responsibilities and best serve you in 
achieving your new purposes. 

For these reasons I place my resignation at 
your disposal. 

It is a great honor to have been identified with 
your administration and a matter of very real 
interest to have served under you. 

I continue my active and loyal support of you 
and for your objectives. Consequently the presen- 
tation of my resignation is not indicative of a 
desire to seek inactivity but simply to support 
your untrammeled freedom of choice. 

With great respect and with expression of af- 
fectionate regard, I am 

Most sincerely, 
BRECKINRIDGE LONG 


The reply of the President to Mr. Long follows: 


Decemser 4, 1944. 
Dear Breck: 
It was with deep regret that I received your 
letter of resignation as Assistant Secretary of 
State and the subsequent reports you gave me 


regarding your health. I hope that after a period 
of rest and recuperation you will be ready once 
more for public service either at home or abroad. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation of the 
splendid and untiring assistance you have ren- 
dered to me and to the Secretary of State during 
the past five years in the Department of State, 
and in Italy before that, in carrying forward the 
policies of this Government in the field of inter- 
national relations. This has been but a continua- 
tion of the devoted services which you rendered to 
the country in the Administration of Woodrow 
Wilson. For more than a quarter of a century you 
have labored for the cause of international peace 
and cooperation. 

I am looking forward to your speedy recovery 
and the continuation of your aid to the cause which 
is so dear to both of us. 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. Rooseve 


TELEGRAM FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO BRECKINRIDGE LONG 


[ Released to the press December 5] 

During your long career of public service you 
have twice, during the last war and in this, put 
your country’s interest above all to serve as 
Assistant Secretary of State. I deeply regret that 
your health no longer permits you to continue. 
Your wise counsel will be missed by all of us. 
With best wishes for your speedy and complete 
recovery. 

E. R. Srerriivs, Jr. 
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Resignation of G. Howland Shaw as Assistant 
Secretary of State 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN MR. SHAW AND THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press December 4] 

The text of a letter from G. Howland Shaw to 
the President follows: 

NoveMsBer 28, 1944. 
My Dear Mr. PresivEnt: 

I hereby tender you my resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of State and I respectfully ask that it 
be accepted at your early convenience and that you 
approve my retirement in accordance with law. 
I have been deeply appreciative of the confidence 
which you have placed in me and it has been not 
only an honor but a source of keen personal satis- 
faction to me to have tried to serve you in the 
Department of State as Chief of the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel and during the past 
four critical years as Assistant Secretary of State. 
I have come more and more to feel, however, that 
there is a field in which I can now serve more use- 
fully during the rest of my active life than in the 
Foreign Service to which I have been happy to de- 
vote my energies for the past twenty-seven years. 
The problem of making democratic principles 
more effective in certain aspects of our national 
life, the problem of juvenile delinquency and the 
problem in general of youth—these are the prob- 
lems which chiefly enlist my interest at present 
and to which I am anxious to devote all of my 
efforts from now on. The resignation which is 
very rightly customary at the beginning of a new 
Administration furnishes me with the opportunity 
to write you with complete frankness on matters 
which have been much on my mind for some time 
and concerning which I have heretofore not felt 
free to speak. I need not add how sincerely I wish 
for the success of both the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service under your direction and 
that of Secretary Stettinius during the momen- 
tous days that lie ahead of us. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. How.anp Suaw 


The reply of the President to Mr. Shaw follows; 


Decemser 4, 1944. 
My Dear How.anp: 

I have received your letter of resignation of 
November 28 which you urgently request me to 
accept in order that you may undertake other im- 
portant duties. 

I am very sorry indeed to learn of your decision 
but in the circumstances which you so clearly set 
forth in your letter I most regretfully accept your 
resignation and approve your retirement as pro- 
vided by law. 

In doing so I wish to express to you my deep 
appreciation of your work in the Foreign Service 
and the Department of State over a period of 
twenty-seven years. I recall your outstanding 
record in the American Embassy in Turkey and 
know from closer association here in Washington 
of the tireless assistance, without thought of per- 
sonal advantage, you have rendered in the admin- 
istration of the Department of State and the For- 
eign Service. Your influence will be missed. I 
am indebted to you especially for having brought 
before the American people, through your speeches 
and radio talks, a more realistic conception of our 
Foreign Service and the work it does. 

You mention in your letter your increasingly 
deep interest in problems of the correctional and 
related fields, particularly juvenile delinquency. 
I am aware of the valuable work which you have 
done in these fields and I hope I may feel free, when 
an opportunity arises, to appoint you to an impor- 
tant position in one of them which will afford you 
an even wider scope for enlightened public service. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEvett 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO G. HOWLAND SHAW 
[Released to the press December 5] 
Decemser 5, 1944. 
Dear Howtanp, 

I was extremely sorry to hear of your decision 
to give up your important post in the Department. 
I can well appreciate your reasons for wishing to 
devote your outstanding talents and energy to the 
great humanitarian work to which you have al- 
ready made a marked contribution, but I pro- 
foundly regret your retirement from the Foreign 
Service for which you have done so much. 
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During your tenure as Assistant Secretary of 
State you have adapted the Foreign Service and 
the Department to the unprecedented needs of the 
war and you have commenced building the founda- 
tions for their adaptation to the still greater re- 
sponsibilities ahead of us. Your good influence 
will long be felt. 

I have particularly valued our personal associa- 
tion and wish you every success in the fields to 
which you plan to devote yourself. 


With warm personal regards, 


Sincerely yours, 
E. R. Srertintivs, Jr. 


Resignation of Cordell Hull as Secretary of State 


Message From the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Mewico 
{Released to the press December 5] 


NovEMBER 29, 1944. 


My Dist1n@uisHEeD AND Very Dear FRIEND: 

I have just learned of your resignation, for 
reasons of health, as Secretary of State, and 
hasten to reiterate my most sincere wishes for your 
rapid and complete recovery, as well as to express, 
once more, my deep admiration for the inestimable 
contribution of righteousness and of firmness of 
principles that you have extended to your great 
nation and to the destinies of the world. 

May I also convey to you my appreciation of the 
friendly and loyal manner in which the Depart- 
ment of State, under your wise direction, col- 
laborated with this Foreign Office in the solution 
of problems affecting our two peoples. 

It is my conviction that your moral authority 
will continue rendering great services to the 
noblest aims that animate mankind. 

Please accept, my dear Mr. Hull, the assurances 
of my unswerving, high esteem and sincere friend- 
ship. 

E. Papa 


*His Excellency Dr. T. V. Soong. 


Message From the Acting President of the Execu- 
tive Yuan of the National Government of the 
Republic of China? 

[Released to the press December 6] 

I learn of your resignation with the greatest re- 
gret. The Chinese people have long been aware 
that in you we have a warm and steadfast friend 
who has stood by us under all vicissitudes. It is 
our fervent hope that you will speedily recover 
your health and will continue to guide the foreign 
policy of your great nation in your retirement. 


Message From the President of the Republic of 
Peru 
[Released to the press December 9] 

On Your Excellency’s departure from the high 
functions of the office of Secretary of State I re- 
iterate to you the sentiments of my devoted friend- 
ship and I take pleasure in expressing to you that 
America will always remember with admiration 
your great efforts which made evident your talent 
and the force of your outstanding personality in 
the service of Pan Americanism and in defense of 
democratic principles, in these dangerous times 
through which humanity is passing. I offer my 
very sincere wishes for your welfare and health. 


With my best personal regards. 
Manvet Prapo 
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Message From the Peruvian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Religion 
[Released to the press December 9] 

Permit me Your Excellency to transmit this 
message destined to express to you the profound 
regret with which my Government and I person- 
ally witness the withdrawal of Your Excellency 
from the office of Secretary of State. While Your 
Excellency was engaged in the high function of 
directing the foreign policy of the United States, 
it was possible for our Governments to increase 
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particularly the friendly bonds between our coun- 
tries, to fortify successfully the defensive position 
of the continent in the serious war emergency, and 
to open the possibilities of our countries to the 
fruitful action of labor and the coordination of 
wills. Your Excellency remains thus linked to 
the most positive effort of United States foreign 
policy in recent times beginning with the 7th 
Conference of Montevideo for the benefit of peace 
loving humanity and especially of America. 


Atrrepo SotF y Muro 


Meeting of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union 


TRIBUTE TO CORDELL HULL: 
REMARKS OF THE ACTING CHAIRMAN 
OF THE GOVERNING BOARD’ DECEMBER 6 


As you are fully aware, the Honorable Cordell 
Hull has resigned his functions of Secretary of 
State and Chairman of this Board. 

It is not incumbent upon me to measure his 
achievements as head of the Department of State 
for many years, but I feel confident that I am 
voicing the conviction of my colleagues when I 
praise his leadership as Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. 

Not only at international conferences, but also 
at the helm of our organization, he always strove 
to unite our common efforts and thus to strengthen 
a genuine Pan American spirit. Although opinion 
may vary regarding his action in the realm of 
politics, no one but will acknowledge him as a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, an eminent citizen 
of the United States, and a great son of the 
Americas. 

We wish for his speedy and complete recovery, 
and we are sure that we shall ever be able to count 
on the intelligent advice of this high-minded man, 
the “Father of the United Nations”. 

In order to express what we so keenly feel, I have 
the honor of submitting to you a proposed resolu- 
tion that reads as follows: 

Wuereas, The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned with profound re- 


* The Honorable Carlos Martins, Ambassador of Brazil. 


gret of the resignation, for reasons of health, of 
the Hon. Cordell Hull as Secretary of State of 
the United States; and 
’ Wuereas, The withdrawal of Cordell Hull from 
the office of Secretary of State and membership 
on the Governing Board will deprive the members 
of this body of an eminent colleague who for more 
than eleven years honored them with his invalu- 
able collaboration and advice and with his sincere 
friendship ; and 

Wuereas, Cordell Hull as Secretary of State 
and Chairman of the Governing Board rendered 
inestimable service to the American Republics and 
the cause of Pan Americanism; and 

Wuereas, In the various inter-American con- 
ferences and meetings which he attended his 
authoritative voice was raised on behalf of conti- 
nental harmony and solidarity; and 

Wuereas, The reciprocal trade agreements that 
he negotiated are typical of the equitable spirit in 
which he conducted international relations, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


REsOLvEs : 


1. To express its deep regret at the withdrawal 
of Cordell Hull from the Department of State and 
the Chairmanship of the Governing Board, a re- 
gret shared by every member of the Board. 


— Ct 
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2. To voice its fervent hope for his prompt and 
complete recovery. 

3. To manifest the appreciation of the members 
of the Governing Board for the cordial spirit in 
which he presided over their deliberations. 

4. To pay tribute to his achievements in interna- 
tional affairs in general and in inter-American re- 
lations in particular. 

5. To record its gratitude for his unfailing in- 
terest in the work of the Pan American Union and 
the whole-hearted manner in which he upheld the 
ideals of the Union. 

6. To express its confidence that Cordell Hull 
will continue to be an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Pan American Union and a strong advocate of the 
cause of Pan Americanism. 


RESPONSE BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO THE TRIBUTE TO CORDELL HULL 


[Released to the press December 6] 


The splendid tribute which the Ambassador of 
Brazil has given to Cordell Hull, the former chair- 
man of this Board, has eloquently expressed, I am 
sure, the sentiments of all of us here. I should 
like to convey to Your Excellencies my deep per- 
sonal appreciation and that of my Government for 
your tribute to my predecessor. Mr. Hull is one 
of the truly great statesmen of our times. His 
vision and achievements in the cause of inter- 
national understanding and toward the building 
of a secure peace after this war will long be hon- 
ored and remembered in many lands. In our own 
hemisphere we are all aware of his outstanding 
contributions to the development of inter-Ameri- 
can relations founded on the principle of the good 
neighbor. 

At our last meeting I had the privilege of telling 
you of Mr. Hull’s sincere gratitude for the happy 
and valuable friendships he had enjoyed with the 
members of this Governing Board during the past 
11 years. It was a genuine sorrow to him that for 
reasons of health it was necessary for him to re- 
linquish this office, which had for him such special 
interest and significance. I bring to each of you 
Mr. Hull’s personal greetings and warmest re- 
gards. He will be deeply moved by the tribute 
which the members of this Board have paid him 


‘today in recognizing his devoted service as its 


chairman, and I know he thanks you ati the bot- 
tom of his heart. 


621740443 
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REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE UPON 


ACCEPTING THE CHAIRMANSHIP 
[Released to the press December 6] 


The Ambassador of Brazil has spoken most gen- 
erously in proposing my name to succeed Mr. Hull 
as chairman of the Governing Board. It is a posi- 
tion which I accept with a full sense of the honor 
it bestows upon my Government and of the re- 
sponsibility it imposes upon me. I shall endeavor 
to carry on in the same spirit of constructive ideal- 
ism which marked the work of my predecessor. 

I should feel less happy about assuming this re- 
sponsibility did I not enjoy a deep conviction that 
the deliberations of the members of this Board, 
and the collaborative work and thought of states- 
men throughout the American republics, have built 
a firm foundation of basic principles on which we 
may work toward an even more effective achieve- 
ment of our common aims. 

The American republics have been going through 
world-shaking years of war that have tried and 
tested those principles and demonstrated their 
validity. We approach now the goal of victory 
and peace and find ourselves faced with new prob- 
lems that concern the most vital mutual interests 
of our countries and the welfare of our peoples. 
Many of these problems present difficulties that 
will tax our resources of intelligence and goodwill. 
We should approach them with minds ready to 
improve the machinery of our cooperative effort. 

Let us at the same time rededicate ourselves 
to the basic principles which have proved so great 
a source of strength through years of fruitful ex- 
perience—principles of mutual respect, of regard 
for law, and of mutual cooperation as the basis 
of a unity that is strong enough to withstand 
whatever trials the future may bring. Above all 
let us bear ever in mind the goals toward which 
our efforts must always be directed: the mainte- 
nance of peace and the development of a materially 
and spiritually richer human life. 

Gentlemen, it is in this spirit that I approach 
the execution of the responsibilities which you 
have placed upon me. It is a comfort to know 
that we shall be working closely together in these 
matters that are of equal concern to all our re- 
spective countries, and that I shall be able to profit 
by your wisdom and experience. I am confident 
that together we shall be able to make this as- 


‘sociation work for the good of all the peoples of 


this hemisphere, 
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United States Cotton Policy 


Statement by ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON * 


[Released to the press December 5] 


I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with 
you the way in which, as I see it, our cotton policy 
bears upon our trade relations with other countries 
at the present time and the bearing which this 
same policy may have, if it is continued in its 
present form, upon our whole foreign economic 
policy. 

The purpose of our foreign economic policy is, 
of course, to serve the general interests of the peo- 
ple of the United States. The interests of the 
cotton producers are an important and vital part 
of that total interest. Under Secretary Hull, and 
now under Secretary Stettinius, the Department 
of State has and will continue to further those 
interests in ways which will promote to common 
interest. In the past week we have read many 
reviews of Mr. Hull’s distinguished record in 
public life. Throughout his public career, he has 
consistently maintained that the true interests of 
the United States called for a large and progres- 
sive increase in the volume of international trade, 
a reduction in the barriers to that trade, and an 
elimination of all forms of discrimination. 

That aspect of our present cotton policy to 
which I particularly want to direct your attention 
is more than a problem of a particular commodity, 
even though the commodity is an important one. 
In addition, our cotton policy involves essential 
objectives of our whole foreign economic policy. 
We are called upon to make a choice between 
methods of unilateral action and those of consulta- 
tion and collaboration with other nations in solv- 
ing our mutual commodity problems. 

The particular issue arises from the fact that, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Surplus 
Property Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may dispose of our exportable surplus of cotton in 
world markets at competitive world prices, even 
though the farmer has been paid a much higher 
domestic price for his crop. This procedure, I am 
sure all must agree, amounts to the subsidizing of 


1 Made on Dec. 5, 1944 at the Cotton Conference of the 
Subcommittee of the House of Representatives for the 
Study of Policies of Post-War Agriculture. 


our exports of cotton. The occasion for this sub- 
sidy arises from the fact that we in this country 
maintain, by crop loans and price supports, a 
domestic price of cotton substantially higher than 
would have been the case if competitive forces had 
been left free to determine price. We follow this 
policy because we believe that such a policy is 
necessary in order to assure the producers their, 
proper share of the national income. Having thus 
raised our domestic cotton price above the general 
world level, however, we would of course export 
little, if any, cotton at all if some sort of export 
subsidy were not provided. Hence we have the 
present legislation, which is designed temporarily 
to provide for the disposal of what otherwise 
would become a steadily accumulating surplus of 
cotton. 

Unfortunately, however, the carry-over stocks 
of foreign cotton-producing countries are high at 
the present time; they are almost double their pre- 
war level. Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that other countries have indicated quite 
clearly that they do not like the recent decision of 
our country to dispose of its surplus cotton in the 
world market by means of what amounts to a 
subsidy on exports. As they look at the matter, the 
United States is proceeding to dispose of its sur- 
plus cotton without regard to the effect that its 
course of action may have upon other cotton- 
producing countries. 

We in this country have at the present time a 
heavy responsibility for leadership in respect to 
commercial policy. Other nations look to us to set 
the right course and to steer by that course con- 
sistently. The course which we have tried to set is 
the course of restoring world trade as a means to 
the achievement and maintenance of high levels 
of income and employment at home and abroad. 
To these ends we seek the collaboration of other 
nations in providing the capital necessary for the 
reconstruction of damaged areas and the develop- 
ment of less industrialized sections, in achieving 
stability of exchange relations, in the reduction of 
all forms of trade barriers, and in the elimination 
of discriminatory treatment in international com- 
merce. 
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Article VII of the mutual-aid agreement with 
the United Kingdom and similar agreements with 
many others of our Allies express the common de- 
sire of all these nations to reverse the trend of the 
pre-war decade toward the unilateral use of trade 
barriers, quotas, exchange restrictions, and dis- 
criminations, These trade barriers and discrim- 
inations were the result of vain efforts on the part 
of individual nations to insulate themselves from 
the rest of the world. Each nation sought to throw 
the burden of its unemployment on other nations 
by restricting imports and by forcing exports upon 
world markets. Essentially they were the tools 
of economic warfare, and their use brought about 
not only a severe shrinkage of international trade 
but also a wave of international friction and ill- 
will. 

It is our hope that the nations of the world will 
agree with us that high levels of employment and 
income for any one country depend upon high levels 
of employment and income for all, and that all 
nations should join together in the adoption of 
measures for the reduction of trade barriers, the 
elimination of trade discriminations, and the adop- 
tion of fair methods of trade. 

It is clear, I am sure, that the policy we are now 
undertaking to follow with regard to cotton ex- 
ports must appear to other nations to be incon- 
sistent with this general approach to foreign eco- 
nomic policy that I have just outlined. When 
other countries have subsidized their exports in 
world markets we have looked upon the practice 
as unfair to our domestic producers and exporters; 
and indeed the Congress, through countervailing 
duties, has opposed the importation into this coun- 
try of subsidized dutiable goods. It is conse- 
quently not at all surprising that other cotton- 
producing countries should now look upon our 
present cotton-subsidy program as unfair to them. 

This situation is serious in itself, because it is 
a source of irritation in our relations with other 
friendly countries. It is even more serious, how- 
ever, because it is likely to affect the confidence 
of other countries in our sincerity of purpose, in 
our general program of seeking, in collaboration 
with other nations, a general reduction of trade 
barriers, and the elimination of discriminations 
and other unfair methods of trade. That our pres- 


-ent policy with respect to cotton may have this 


effect has already been indicated by the way in 
which other countries have reacted to the announce- 
ment of our cotton-subsidy program. 
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Let me make it clear that I am not questioning 
the wisdom of our domestic program of aiding 
cotton producers. I am now dealing only with the 
way in which this assistance is given. This is of 
great importance in our international economic 
relations. If, for example, the assistance to our 
cotton producers were to be afforded in such a 
way that two cotton prices did not emerge as a 
consequence, as would be the case if the grower 
were given direct aid of some kind, then our policy 
would not be open to the same objections from 
foreign cotton-exporting countries. In addition 
to the difficulties caused by the two-price system 
in our relations with other exporting countries, 
that system involves also the imposition of import 
restrictions and, if we wish to participate in world 
textile markets, the granting of export subsidies 
on products manufactured from raw cotton. 

At the moment, however, we must take the situ- 
ation as we find it—even though we may hope 
that the present policy of subsidizing cotton ex- 
ports may be no more than a temporary one—and 
we must work out with other nations some plan 
for meeting their immediate grievance. To this 
end consideration is being given to the desirabil- 
ity of convening the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee, which was established in 1939 
for the primary purpose of providing a means for 
international discussion of cotton problems. The 
purpose of such a meeting would be to consider 
the advisability of convening an international cot- 
ton conference. At such a conference the attempt 
should be made to work out a suggested solution 
to the world cotton problem which would provide 
for the orderly liquidation of world surplus cotton 
stocks. 

Burdensome commodity surpluses should be 
dealt with on a basis of international cooperation 
in such a way as to avoid the development of un- 
fair trade practices and unhealthy international 
rivalry. If provision is made for the orderly 
liquidation of world surplus stocks no one country 
will dispose of its surplus in a fashion detrimental 
to the interests of other countries who are also 
burdened with large accumulations. Further- 
more, the fear of disorderly world markets will 
be removed and trade will be carried on in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect for the rights of 
other exporting countries. In such an atmosphere 
there will be hope for the expanded world trade 
which is so necessary for the attainment of high 


levels of employment and income. 
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Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


ADDRESS BY LEO PASVOLSKY 


I 


The Dumbarton Oaks meeting stemmed from 
the Moscow Conference of October 1948, at which 
Secretary Hull, on behalf of the United States, 
Foreign Secretary Eden, on behalf of Great 
Britain, Foreign Commissar Molotov, on behalf 
of the Soviet Union, and the Chinese Ambassador 
to Moscow, on behalf of the Republic of China, 
signed the now famous Four Nation Declaration. 

In that historic document the four nations which 
are bearing the principal brunt of the present war 
for human freedom pledged themselves to cooper- 
ate after the cessation of hostilities in the building 
of enduring peace, as fully and as whole-heartedly 
as they have been working together in the conduct 
of the war. They expressed their joint conviction 
that the maintenance of international peace and 
security must be a joint task of all peace-loving na- 
tions, large and small, and that, accordingly, there 
must be created a permanent international organi- 
zation based on the principle of sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving nations and open to member- 
ship by all such nations. They agreed to take the 
leadership in the creation of such an organization. 
They also agreed that pending the establishment 
of a general system of international security they 
will consult with each other and, as occasion re- 
quires, with other nations, with a view to joint ac- 
tion for the maintenance of peace and security. 

It was clear that an international organization 
of the kind envisaged in the Moscow Declaration 
could not be established without full and free con- 
ference and agreement among all peace-loving 
nations. It was equally clear that the first step 
in the process had to be further consultation among 
the four signatories to the Declaration as to the 
obligations and responsibilities which they would 
be willing to assume in creating and maintaining 
a peaceful and secure world order. Because of 
their size and strength, these four countries can 
make or break any system of general security that 


P Delivered at the closing session of the United Nations 
Institute on Post-War Security at Cincinnati on Nov. 18, 
1944. 


might be established. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, therefore, that they reach agreement among 
themselves as to their special responsibilities and 
obligations, in order that, within the framework of 
that agreement, it may become possible to bring 
about a wider and more general understanding as 
to the responsibilities and obligations which must 
be assumed by all peace-loving nations, large and 
small, if enduring peace is to prevail. 

With this thought before them, the four govern- 
ments began, soon after the Moscow Conference, 
intensive preparation for further and more detailed 
discussions among themselves. Each of the gov- 
ernments had to think through the far-reaching 
implications for itself and for the world of the 
kind of participation that it would be prepared 
to assume in a general system of international 
security. 

In our country, the work of preparation was 
begun even before the Moscow Conference. It 
was greatly intensified in the months which fol- 
lowed that conference. By direction of the Presi- 
dent and under the direct guidance of Secretary 
Hull, the Department of State made careful stud- 
ies of the experience of the past. Our experts 
assembled and analyzed all official and public dis- 
cussion of the problems involved and all sugges- 
tions that have been made in various quarters here 
and abroad as to the ways of handling these prob- 
lems. Out of all these studies there emerged a 
set of basic ideas which were then discussed within 
the executive branch of the Government, with 
many members of both Houses of Congress, and 
with numerous leaders of national thought, with- 
out regard to political affiliation. 

The representatives of our Government at Dum- 
barton Oaks were armed with the voluminous and 
enlightening results of all these preparations. 
The representatives of the other three govern- 
ments, too, came to Washington with months of 
preparatory work behind them. This was one 
important reason why, as President Roosevelt has 
said, “so much could have been accomplished on 
so difficult a subject in so short a time”. 
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There was, of course, another and even more 
important reason. The representatives of the 
four governments came to the Dumbarton Oaks 
meeting with a firm conviction that after the ex- 
perience of the past three decades it was unthink- 
able that the nations of the world should now fail 
to bring about a state of international relations in 
which the probability of another world war would 
be eliminated—in so far as human ingenuity, 
energy, and good sense could do so. It has been 
my good or bad fortune to have attended many 
international conferences since the days of 
Versailles. I have never seen an important inter- 
national gathering that was more imbued with a 
spirit of cooperative good-will and with a unity of 
purpose than was the Dumbarton Oaks meeting. 

There were, of course, differences of views on 
specific points. That was only natural consider- 
ing how much is at stake. Some of those points 
were vastly important. But, one after another, 
differences were ironed out through hours and 
days of frank and patient discussion. All of us 
who were privileged to take part in those discus- 
sions left the scene of our meeting better informed, 
with a better understanding of each other, and 
better friends. 


II 


You have all, I hope, had an opportunity to 
examine the results of the Dumbarton Oaks meet- 
ing. The proposals which emerged from that 
meeting were made public immediately after the 
four delegations had submitted them to their re- 
spective governments as their agreed recommenda- 
tions. I am sure that you have noted from the 
text of the proposals that the task of maintaining 
international peace and security is regarded as 
being of a two-fold character. 

First, it is necessary that the nations of the world 
assume a solemn obligation to resort to none but 
peaceful means in the settlement of whatever con- 
troversies or disputes that may arise among them, 
and in the adjustment of any situations and con- 
ditions that may lead to friction among them. 
Accordingly, they must assume an obligation not 
to use armed force or threat of force for these pur- 
poses. Having assumed these obligations, they 
must then join together in creating arrangements 


whereby the peaceful settlement of disputes and 


the adjustment of conditions which may threaten 
the peace or security of nations may be facilitated 
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and made effective. They must also join together 
in combined action to remove threats to the peace 
and to suppress breaches of the peace—by armed 
force if necessary. 

Second, it is necessary that the nations of the 
world recognize that disputes, controversies, and 
frictions among them are less likely to occur if 
they work together in creating conditions con- 
ducive to stability and well-being within nations 
and therefore essential to the maintenance of 
stable and peaceful relations among nations. 
They must join together in creating arrangements 
for facilitating the solution of international eco- 
nomic, social, humanitarian, and related problems 
and for cooperative action in promoting the types 
of international relations which are necessary for 
the material and cultural progress of individuals 
and of nations. 

These are the two great purposes of the proposed 
international organization. They define its scope 
and indicate the kind of institutional structure that 
is necessary for their attainment. 

It is proposed that the Organization should be 
open to membership by all peace-loving states. It 
is proposed that there should be a General Assem- 
bly, in which all member states would be repre- 
sented on an entirely equal footing. There should 
also be a Security Council, a smaller body, in part 
elected periodically by the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly would be the focal point 
for international discussion and action with re- 
spect to the second of the two great purposes, 
which I have just outlined—the creation of con- 
ditions of stability and well-being essential to the 
preservation of a peaceful world order. The Se- 
curity Council would be the focal point for the at- 
taining of the first great purpose—the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, the removal of threats to the 
peace, and the suppression of breaches of the peace. 


Iit 


The General Assembly, which would meet an- 
nually or more frequently as special circumstances 
require, would be charged with the task of re- 
viewing the state of relations among nations and 
of making recommendations to the nations as re- 
gards the advancement of their cooperative effort 
in the improvement of political, economic, social, 
humanitarian, and other relationships and in the 
promotion of observance of human rights and 





~——human progress. 
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fundamental freedoms. It would be free to con- 
sider any questions that concern relations among 
nations, including those which arise out of prob- 
lems of peace and security and out of international 
cooperation in the solution of international prob- 
lems and in the promotion of human freedom and 
It would not be in any sense a 
legislative body or an agency of a superstate. It 
would rather be an instrumentality for common 
and agreed action by a free association of nations. 

The General Assembly would be empowered to 
create any agencies which it may find necessary 
for the performance of its tasks. The most im- 
portant of such agencies is provided for in the pro- 
posals themselves. It is the Economic and Social 
Council which would operate under the authority 
of the Assembly and would perform functions of 
far-reaching importance. These functions fall 
into two broad categories: The first may be called 
coordinative; the second, promotive. 

In the vast and complicated field of economic, 
social, and related activities, there is a great and 
now widely recognized need for specialized func- 
tional agencies to deal effectively and intensively 
with particular types of activities. For. nearly 
two years now the United Nations and certain 
other nations associated with them in the prose- 
cution of the war have been making great for- 
ward strides in the establishment of such special- 
ized agencies. The conference at Hot Springs in 
May 1943 resulted in a plan for an International 
Food and Agriculture Organization. A confer- 
ence in London in the spring of this year brought 
forward plans for an eventual creation of an in- 
ternational educational agency. The conference 
at Bretton Woods in July of this year resulted in 
projects for the establishment of an International 
Monetary Fund and of an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. There is now 
in progress in Chicago an international conference 
for the solution of problems of civil aviation. Dis- 
cussions are under way also for similar action in 
the fields of trade, commodities, cartels, other 
forms of transportation, communication, health, 
and others. And, of course, there is still in exist- 
ence the International Labor Organization. 

These are great steps toward the creation of a 
system of organized international relations in 
those fields in which satisfactory progress is im- 
possible except on the basis of effective interna- 
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tional cooperation. But the fact that a number of 
such specialized agencies is being brought into 
existence itself raises a problem. Unless the 
policies and activities of these agencies are co- 
ordinated into a coherent whole from the point of 
view of the over-all picture and of general welfare, 
their operations may result in overlapping and 
confusion and, consequently, in impairment of the 
efficacy of each of them. In order to meet this 
great need for coordination, it is now proposed to 
place the responsibility for such coordination in 
the hands of what is proposed to be the highest 
representative body in the world—the General 
Assembly—and under it, in the Economic and 
Social Council. 

It is, however, not to be anticipated that by the 
time the international organization is created 
there will be a specialized agency in every field in 
which it will be desirable to have such an agency. 
There may be many fields in which a specialized 
agency may not be feasible. Hence, the second 
great function of the General Assembly and of its 
Economic and Social Council will be the promo- 
tion of cooperation in those fields in which special- 
ized agencies do not already exist, in facilitating 
the creation of such agencies where they are feas- 
ible, and in over-all coordination in the whole 
realm of constructive international cooperation. 

It is proposed that the Economic and Social 
Council should consist of representatives of 18 
countries, elected every three years by the General 
Assembly. Neither it nor the Assembly would 
have any executive functions in the sense that its 
decisions would be binding upon either the special- 
ized agencies which it coordinates or upon the 
member governments. The thought is that in this 
area the international organization should not go 
beyond the powers of recommendation and should 
leave to the member states themselves the carry- 
ing out of such recommendations, except in such 
respects as the members of the organization may 
request it to assist them more fully. 

It is proposed that there be set up under the 
Economic and Social Council a series of commis- 
sions for economic problems, for social problems, 
for educational problems, et cetera. These com- 
missions would consist of experts in each of these 
fields. In addition, there would be a highly com- 
petent secretariat and research staff. It is hoped 
in this way to create in connection with the world 
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organization a sort of international economic 
general staff. And it seems more than likely that 
recommendations made by the General Assembly 
or the Economic and Social Council on the basis of 
informed and careful preparation by such a staff 
would command sufficient attention and respect to 
provide a very real impetus to effective solution of 
difficult and complicated, but immensely impor- 
tant, problems of economic and social progress. 


IV 


The Security Council, as I said before, would be 
the focus for international cooperation in the 
maintenance of peace and security. This func- 
tion would be placed in the hands of a smaller 
body rather than in the hands of the General As- 
sembly, because by its very nature it requires quick 
and decisive action. Hence, it is proposed that 
the Council should consist of representatives of 
11 countries and that it should be in continuous 
session. 

Five nations would be permanently represented 
on the Council. They are the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and, 
eventually, France. This is in recognition of the 
fact that these countries have today, and will con- 
tinue after the war to have, the bulk of the world’s 
military and industrial power. They will, there- 
fore, after the war, as they do now, occupy a posi- 
tion of special responsibility in matters of peace 
and security. The other six members of the Coun- 
cil would be elected by the General Assembly for 
two-year terms. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals envisage a series 
of procedures for the operation of the Security 
Council. The Council would be empowered to 
investigate any dispute or any situation which 
may lead to friction or dispute, in order to de- 
termine whether or not the continuation of such 
a dispute or situation may endanger international 
peace and security. The responsibility for the 
settlement or adjustment of international disputes 
or of situations likely to lead to disputes would be 
placed, first of all, upon the nations directly in- 
volved. It is proposed that all member states 
should assume the responsibility of doing every- 
thing in their power to settle their disputes peace- 
fully, by means of their own choice. There are 
many such means open to nations—negotiations, 
mediation, conciliation, various forms of arbitra- 
tion and of judicial processes. Some of these may 
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best be handled by groups of nations organized on 
a regional basis. Such regional arrangements, 
provided they are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the general organization, may pro- 
vide useful machinery for the settlement of local 
or regional differences without resort to the world- 
security council. 

There would be created an international court 
of justice to which the nations may have recourse 
for the settlement of such disputes as can be set- 
tled by the application of rules of law. 

The purpose of all this would be to keep the Se- 
curity Council from being snowed under by all 
sorts of disputes and difficulties which can and 
should be handled without reference to it. The 
Council itself would, under the proposals, be con- 
stantly on the watch and would appeal to the na- 
tions to settle disputes by means of their own 
choice. 

But there would also be an obligation upon the 
nations to come to the Council in the event that 
they fail to settle their disputes by means of their, 
own choice. In addition, the Council would have 
the power to recommend to the nations concerned 
in a dispute methods and procedures of settlement, 
either before or after the particular dispute is 
brought to its attention for action. 

All member states and even non-member states, 
it is proposed, should have the right to bring to the 
attention of either the Assembly or the Security 
Council any dispute or situation which in their 
judgment threatens peace and security. The As- 
sembly, as I said before, would have the right 
to discuss any such matter, but since the responsi- 
bility for action would be vested in the Security 
Council, the Assembly would be obliged to refer 
to the Council any matter on which action might 
be necessary. 

The taking of measures to remove threats to the 
peace or to suppress breaches of the peace would be 
a solemn responsibility and obligation laid upon 
the Security Council. Accordingly, if nations 
fail to settle their disputes by means of their own 
choice or in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Security Council, and if the Council de- 
termines that such failure constitutes a threat to 
the peace, it would have full authority to take 
whatever measures are necessary to maintain or 
restore peace. 

The Security Council would be authorized to 
take a large variety of measures for this purpose. 
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It would be in a position to act by diplomatic or 
economic pressure and, if necessary, by means of 
armed land, sea, or air forces. 

The armed forces and the facilities necessary for 
their employment would be placed at the disposal 
of the Council by the member states. To do so 
would be an obligation laid upon all member states, 
but the precise numbers and kinds of forces and 
facilities would be determined by a special agree- 
ment or special agreements concluded among the 
nations under the auspices of the Security Council. 

Since the Security Council would be placed in a 
position to use armed force in the performance of 
its duties, it is obviously necessary to give it the 
most highly qualified expert assistance for this 
purpose. This would be done through the creation 
of a Military Staff Committee, which would con- 
sist of the chiefs of staff of the permanent members 
of the Council, and of other members of the organ- 
ization as necessary. The duties of the Military 
Staff Committee would be to assist and advise the 
Council in such matters as the use of armed force 
and the setting up of a system of general and 
effective regulation of armaments. Preparation 
for eventual limitation of armaments and for 
their greatest practicable reduction would be 
another duty of the Security Council, which it 
would perform with the assistance of its military 
advisers. 


V 


There is thus envisaged a series of three steps in 
the setting up of a general system of collective 
security. The first would be the negotiation of an 
agreement on the charter of the proposed interna- 
tional organization. The charter would set forth 
the obligations and responsibilities to be assumed 
by the member states and would provide the basic 
machinery of the organization. The second step 
would be the negotiation of an agreement or a 
series of agreements for the provision ‘by the 
member states of armed forces and facilities for 
use by the Security Council in the performance of 
its duties in connection with the maintenance of 
peace and security. The third step would be the 
negotiation of international agreements providing 
for the regulation of armaments and the reduction 
as far as possible of the burden of armaments. 
Each of these instruments, it is proposed, would be 
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negotiated subject to approval by each of the na- 
tions involved in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes. 

Out of all this there would emerge a flexible 
machinery of organized international relations, 
fully capable of development and growth to meet 
the needs of changing conditions. Such ma- 
chinery would not provide a panacea, a ready and 
easy cure for all the difficulties that inhere in rela- 
tions among nations. But to the extent that our 
nation and other nations are resolved to establish 
it and to use it, the proposed international organi- 
zation would represent a tremendous advance to- 
ward the realization of man’s age-old dream of a 
warless world and of his continuing search for 
economic, social, and cultural advancement. 

Much still needs to be done before the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals are translated into a fully 
functioning international organization. The 
proposals themselves will need to be completed 
through further agreement on a number of points 
that were left unsettled at the meeting. It is 
planned that the full proposals would then be 
formally submitted to the governments of all of 
the United Nations and would serve as a basis of 
discussion at a full conference at which agreement 
would be sought on the terms of a formal charter 
of the projected organization. After that the 
charter would need to be approved through the 
appropriate constitutional processes of the various 
countries. 

All these remaining steps will undoubtedly be 
greatly facilitated and hastened by the fact that 
the basic ideas of the projected organization, 
embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, have 
been placed before the world and are being sub- 
jected to intensive study and searching examina- 
tion by our people and by the peoples of other 
countries. Such study and examination are in- 
dispensable to a clear understanding of what is 
involved and to the formation of informed public 
opinion on this vital matter, which is of surpass- 
ing importance to the future of mankind. 

In this country, groups like those represented 
at this gathering have a duty and an opportunity 
to help our people to such an understanding. I 
hope, ladies and gentlemen, that what I have said 
in the last half hour has shed some additional light 
on the vast problem which has been the subject of 
your deliberations during the past two days. 
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ADDRESS BY CHARLES P. TAFT’ 


[Released to the press December 4] 

We human beings learn principally by doing, 
and we have learned a great deal in the last 40 
years about how to organize to prevent war and 
preserve peace. You may say that the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Balkan wars, World War I, and 
this dreadful continuation of that record struggle 
are hardly evidence of any such acquisition of 
knowledge. But probably the occurrence of each 
war and our efforts to prevent the arrival of its 
successor were necessary for'us to see what were 
the causes of failure and the needed steps to ul- 
timate success. It has been a fearful price to pay, 
and this time we must succeed. 

The simple practical pattern of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals grows from that experience, and so 
does the public support of them, now virtually 
universal. Our leaders of the past have seen the 
way first, before they were able to carry opinion 
with them. After his mediation in the Russo- 
Japanese peace negotiations and his aid given at 
Algeciras to prevent war in Europe, Theodore 
Roosevelt said at Christiania in 1910: 


“It would be a master stroke if those great 
Powers honestly bent on peace would form a league 
of Peace, not only to help the Peace among them- 
selves, but to prevent, by force if necessary, its 
being broken by others. Power to command 
peace throughout the world could best be assured 
by some combination between those great nations 
which sincerely desire peace, and have no thought 
themselves of committing aggression.” 


In 1914 Woodrow Wilson is quoted as saying: 


“All nations must be absorbed into some great 
association of nations whereby all should guar- 
antee the integrity of each, so that any one nation 
violating the agreement between all of them, shall 
bring punishment on itself automatically.” 


In 1914 also, William H. Taft said at New York: 


“The time has come when the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world should organize themselves 
into some sort of society in which they would agree 
to settle their own disputes by amicable methods, 
and say to any nation that started to go to war: 
‘You have got to keep the peace or have all the 
rest of us against you’.” 
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During that winter and spring a group of 
Americans worked on the problem and on June 17, 
1915 formed the League To Enforce Peace, at In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia. They laid down 
four principles, 

The United States should join a league of na- 
tions, binding its members— 


1. to submit all justiciable questions to a judicial 
tribunal. 

2. to submit all non-justiciable questions to a 
council of conciliation for hearing, consideration, 
and recommendation. 

3. to use their economic and military forces 
against any one of their number that goes to war 
against another signatory before submission. 

4. to take part in conferences to formulate and 
codify rules of international law. 


When Armistice Day came in 1918, the League 
To Enforce Peace added to these four principles 
provision for an administrative organization for 
conduct of affairs of common interest, the protec- 
tion and care of backward regions and interna- 
tionalized places, and machinery which could pre- 
vent defeat of forces of healthy growth and change 
and secure progress without recourse to war; and 
provision for “an Executive Body, able to speak 
with authority in the name of the nations repre- 
sented, and to act in case the peace of the world 
is endangered”, 

It was further recommended that the repre- 
sentation of the different nations in the organs 
of the league should be in proportion to the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations they assume. “The 
rules of international law should not be defeated 
for lack of unanimity.” 

Then followed the Paris conference, the Treaty 
of Versailles with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the defeat of the treaty in the Senate, 
and 19 years of restless peace before the new storm 
broke. 

Now we are attempting to accomplish that same 
objective of 25 years ago, peace in our time, and 
we are offered the framework of the Dumbarton 


1 Delivered before the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club at Richmond, Virginia, on Dec. 4, 1944, Mr. 
Taft is Director, Office of Wartime Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 
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Oaks proposals. How do they give any greater 
hope? 

The greatest cause for optimism is the public 
support of the proposals in this country. Every 
competent student agrees that our public senti- 
ment is united in overwhelming effect behind the 
general ideas in this charter. It calls for a world 
organization, and we are only one nation of many 
in the world, but the want of our full backing 
would defeat the organization before it began. 
That support is our contribution to peace, and we 
must give it. 

Does the form of the proposals give hope? The 
careful examination of the main features shows 
their strength and their foundation of experience. 

It is today a matter of criticism with some that 
the organization is formed before the peace is 
made. They insist that they must see the peace 
before they join an organization to preserve it. 
But this war is different from the last; it will not 
end at 11:00 o’clock on Tuesday with a great clap 
of silence. It is ending piecemeal, almost from 
day to day, and the agreements that will preserve 
the peace are many, not one. Dumbarton Oaks 
must become the nexus that unites the under- 
standings on food, on refugees, on oil, on shipping, 
on aviation, on cartels, on commodities, on cur- 
rency, on loans and stabilization, and on trade. 
We cannot wait for a single peace conference that 
may never develop in any such form as a Congress 
of Vienna. : 

And more than that, we have learned to work 
together in wartime, and we must preserve that 
unity, which is a compound of indignation, of 
desperation, of enthusiasm, of determination, of 
vision and aspiration. We cannot permit a 
breathing spell, a gap, a hiatus in which weariness 
might grow into unwarranted pessimism or even 
suspicion. We must stick together as United 
Nations. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals contemplate 
an international court for settling disputes.involv- 
ing rules of law. This is a true successor of the 
World Court under the League and of its prede- 
cessors. 

The Security Council proposed is a great step 
beyond the Council of the League of Nations. The 
great change at Dumbarton Oaks was the pro- 
posal to increase the power of this executive body. 
Its functions are stated in simple language, open 
to none of the ambiguous interpretations of the 
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Covenant. It comes much closer to the earlier 
thinking before the League. 
This Security Council is to— 


(1) investigate any dispute, or any situation 
the continuance of which might lead to inter. 
national friction or give rise to dispute. 

(2) call upon states to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means of their own choice. 

(3) recommend procedures for adjustment of 
disputes likely to endanger peace and security. 

(4) determine whether any situation threatens 
peace or involves a breach of the peace, and to 
take measures necessary to maintain or restore 
peace, in accordance with the principles and pur. 
poses of the Organization. 

(5) take diplomatic, economic, and other meas- 
ures to give effect to its decisions. 

(6) employ air, naval, or land forces to main- 
tain or restore peace, if measures short of force 
prove inadequate. 


The League guaranteed territorial integrity and 
political independence of member states, but no 
one quite knew what that involved. Arbitration 
was called for or inquiry by the Council, and the 
nations agreed not to resort to war for three 
months after award or report. The member 
ugreed not to fight any member which complied, 
and all agreed to fight any member which resorted 
to war in violation of these covenants for arbitra 
tion or conciliation. The procedure was com: 
plicated and in later practice proved cumbersome 

This is a great change from all previous plans, 
this new proposal for a Security Council. The 
Council is to investigate any dangerous interna- 
tional situation anywhere, call for settlement, sug- 
gest procedures, decide the extent of the danger, 
and, if peace and security is threatened, take 
measures to maintain or restore peace, by diplo- 
matic, economic, or military sanctions. This isa 


\ real enforcement of peace, a real policing of the 


anti-social minority. 

A Military Staff Committee, modeled after our 
present Combined Chiefs of Staff, is contemplated 
to direct the military operation, and by separate 
treaties land and naval contingents are to be made 
available, and a mobile air force to be held imme- 
diately available. 

To this powerful police authority objection is 
made that its action is not related to any definition 
of what is or is not proper national conduct. Itis 
said that it should have to a greater degree the 
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curative and creative functions much discussed by 
those concerned with peace in these past 20 years 
and more. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, like the League 
of Nations and the League To Enforce Peace, call 
for a court to administer international law in those 
cases Which are subject to international law. That 
defines “proper national conduct” as far as it. goes, 
for what the lawyers call the “justiciable” cases. 
But all plans for a peace organization recognize 
that many if not most of the disputes that threaten 
peace are not in that legal class at all. They are 
disputes in which it is hard to find definitions of 
national conduct that even a majority of nations 
are willing to apply, like a rule of law. So you call 
for conciliation, and you back up the request to 
settle by a threat of force. Like all power, that 
power to force settlement has its dangers. It is 
always possible that the settlement may continue 
injustices. But we had better make up our minds 
right now which we want more in the future, war 
to redress grievances, or peace enforced by the 
nations of a Security Council with perhaps some 
temporarily continued injustices. Out of the deci- 
sions of the Security Council, in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the World Organi- 
zation, will come gradually a succession of deci- 
sions which will establish definitions of appro- 
priate national conduct. 

It should also be pointed out that no set of defi- 
nitions can be complete which attempts to define 
national conduct. It is something like attempting 
to define ethical conduct of a person. The applica- 
tion of any set of definitions simply gives the 
opportunity for evasion. 

The Assembly is thought to have less power 
than under the League. Whatever the appearance 
of authority for the Assembly under the League, 
the rule of unanimity and the actual operations 
of those 20 years were not impressive. The new 
Assembly will be what the nations make it. It can 
become, in its general coordination, budgeting, 
and planning, a true parliament of man. 

For those activities in the economic, social, and 
fields of international cooperation, the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals, especially in the light of the 
varied conferences already held and the planning 
already done, give hope for great progress on the 
foundations so successfully laid in the days of the 
league. The International Labor Organization, 
the steps taken in control of narcotics, and of the 
White-slave trade, the progress in cultural co- 
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operation, all these are part of the heritage of 
otherwise discouraging years. Through the new 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council 
we can expect to relate to the World Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees, the Bank 
and the Fund, UNRRA during its life and func- 
tions, the Aviation Organization, any commodity 
organization, any organization for promoting 
multilateral trade freed of national barriers so 
far as possible, any authority to police interna- 
tional business practices, and many others that 
will constitute a whole body of relations among 
nations. 

Will this Organization remove fear and give 
security? We may confidently hope that like the 
vigilantes of the frontier it will stop the anti- 
social minorities that have caused our recent great 
wars. That is the first step toward international 
civilization and toward true, well-adjusted secu- 
rity of national minds. We may look with hope 
almost as confident to an intelligent effort in this 
Organization to secure peaceful change for the 
rectification of injustice. There the League failed. 
There we must succeed through vigorous contribu- 
tion from every member to the life of this World 
Organization. 

The question of dependent areas is not yet ap- 
proached, and it is one of the important problems 
yet to be solved. In the light of the official state- 
ment of Oliver Stanley in Parliament in July 1943, 
we may look with hope for a reconciliation of the 
views of the United States and the United King- 
dom. Human rights, for which Anglo-Saxons 
have fought for centuries, will not divide us now. 

The importance of the questions of the vote in 
the Council may well be exaggerated. Our Na- 
tion seems to be in agreement as to the powers to 
be given our delegate, and it is probably fair to 
say that if a truly insoluble dispute between two 
great powers, members of the Security Council, 
arises, no form of vote and no peace organization 
by themselves will prevent war. Only statesman- 
ship of the highest caliber can meet or prevent 
such a situation. 

This is all a problem for statesmen and peoples. 
There are two great dangers for us. One danger is 
from the perfectionists. The alternative to settle- 
ment by war is settlement by talk. In a settle- 
ment by talk we may have to yield some of what 
the perfectionist demands. That is compromise 
perhaps, but if it gives something better than what 
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we have, we had better take it and struggle on 
for still further progress step by step. 

The other danger and perhaps the greater dan- 
ger is from the pessimist-materialist. He may 
say that war is inevitable in human nature, and 
never to be ended by human machinery. That we 
deny. We have found ways to build peace within 
nations from conditions that looked equally hope- 
less. Why are nations different from towns and 
regions ¢ 

Or our pessimist may say, You can’t do much 
because world frontiers will disappear, and then 
with static markets the great industrial nations 
will fight for the decreasing share of the pie of 
world business; international capitalism will com- 
mit suicide, and no world organization can stop it. 
Again we deny the facts of this materialist, as even 
intelligent socialists are already coming to agree. 
And while the way a man earns his living pro- 
foundly affects his whole life, yet in the crises 
of history it is ideals of justice and liberty that 
turn men and nations. 

So we must be realists and accept the slow- 
ness of progress, but equally we must be realists in 
our convictions that men can see this goal of true 


ADDRESS BY DURWARD V. SANDIFER’ 


[Released to the press December 8] 

I am happy to have the opportunity to appear 
on this panel to consider with you the subject of 
international judicial organization. This is espe- 
cially so because as an international lawyer by 
training and profession I am naturally inclined 
to regard this subject, together with that of the 
related procedures for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, as the most important aspect of the task 
of establishing a new international organization. 

In listening to the speeches which have been 
made here this evening, I am struck with the prog- 
ress they reflect in the attitude toward an inter- 
national court of justice and American participa- 
tion in it as contrasted with that which persisted 
through the past two decades. The question as it 
has been presented here is not whether there shall 
be a court and whether we shall take part; it is 
not even what kind of a court we shall have; it 
is what kind of subsidiary or related courts should 
be established to supplement the international 


peace for all peoples and march forward step by 
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step and shoulder to shoulder, united in the best 
organization we can form together. 


“I appeal to the women who hear me: Do they 
want war again? Are they not willing that we 
should make concessions now in order that we may 
avoid war 10 and 20 years hence? Do they wish 
their children and their grandchildren subjected 
to the suffering that we have seen England and 
France and Italy undergo? Is not this the time 
when enduring peace is to be born—when every. 
body is impressed with the dreadful character of 
war and the necessity for avoiding it, when all 
the nations are willing to make concessions? Isn't 
now the time to take our share of the responsibility 
and say to our brothers: ‘We realize that the sea 
no longer separates us but is become a bond of 
union. We know that if a war comes to you, our 
neighbor, it will come to us, and we are ready to 
stand with you in order to keep off that scourge of 
nations. In the love of our brother we will do 
our share as men and women conscious of the re- 
sponsibility to help along mankind, a responsibil- 
ity which God has given this Nation in giving it 
great power.’ ”+ 


court. This attitude of matter-of-fact acceptance 
of the international court is, I think, typical of 
the general attitude in this country today. It was 
the attitude at Dumbarton Oaks. Everyone there 
agreed that the Organization should have an in- 
ternational court of justice. The only question was 
what the nature of the statute of the court should 
be and how it should be prepared. That, I submit, 
represents very encouraging progress. 

The chairman of your Committee on Interna 
tional Law, Mr. Simsarian, in inviting me to ap 
pear on this panel, did not prescribe a subject for 
my remarks. However, I have a suspicion that hej 
rather expected—or at least hoped—that I might 
throw some special light on the provisions with 


* [William Howard] Taft Papers on League of Natiom, 
Theodore Marburg and Horace BE. Flack (MacMillan, 1920), 
p. 257. 

* Delivered before the Federal Bar Association at Wash 
ington on Dec. 8, 1944. Mr. Sandifer is Acting Chief, Divi 
sion of International Security and Organization, Office o 
Special Political Affairs, Department of State. 
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respect to international judicial organization in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for the Establish- 
ment of a General International Organization. 
Since that subject was among those left for further 
negotiation as to details, I am not in a position 
to satisfy fully the chairman’s desire—and per- 
haps yours. However, I think we can profitably 
explore the procedure of pacific settlement con- 
tained in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and the 
role of the international court of justice in that 
procedure and in the Organization as a whole. 

One of the principal purposes of the Organiza- 
tion—and the one in which most people have the 
keenest interest—is “to maintain international 
peace and security”. The method for achieving 
this purpose which now attracts most attention is 
the taking of “effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace and 
the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace”. However, a second method 
that is provided, and in one sense a prior method, 
is the bringing about “by peaceful means adjust- 
ment or settlement of international disputes which 
may lead to a breach of the peace”. This is the 
keynote of settlement by peaceful means and is 
likely to become the paramount activity of the 
Organization. 

It is of the greatest importance to keep clearly in 
mind the close interrelation of these methods—that 
is of procedures for settlement of disputes, both 
legal and political, and for use of force as a 
last reserve in the event that methods of pacific 
settlement have failed or will obviously be inade- 
quate. This has nowhere been better stated than by 
Secretary Hull in his speech of September 12, 1943: 


“We must provide for differences of a 
political character, for those of a legal nature, and 
for cases where there is plain and unadulterated ag- 
gression. 

“Political differences which present a threat to 


- the peace of the world should be submitted to agen- 


cies which would use the remedies of discussion, 
negotiation, conciliation, and good offices. 

“Disputes of a legal character which present a 
threat to the peace of the world should be adjudi- 
cated by an international court of justice whose de- 
cisions would be based upon application of princi- 
ples of law. 

“But to assure peace there must also be means 
for restraining aggressors and nations that seek to 
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resort to force for the accomplishment of purposes 
of their own. The peacefully inclined nations 
must, in the interest of general peace and security, 
be willing to accept responsibility for this task in 
accordance with their respective capacities.” + 


The procedure of pacific settlement recom- 
mended by the proposals rests upon the principle 
that “All members of the Organization shall settle 
their disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security are not en- 
dangered.” This is far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, especially when considered alongside the 
correlative principle that all members “shall re- 
frain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the Organization”. Members 
are not required to settle all disputes, but if they 
do undertake to settle 1 dispute it must be in a 
way which will not endanger peace and security, 
and they cannot in any case resort to force to bring 
about a settlement. 

The procedure of pacific settlement provided in 
chapter VIII of the proposals can only properly 
be understood in the light of these principles. The 
distinguishing feature of this procedure is the 
role of the Security Council. It would not itself 
be a primary agency for the settlement of disputes. 
Its function would be to encourage settlement by 
the parties through peaceful means of their own 
choice, to recommend procedures and methods of 
settlement when the parties have failed to reach 
a settlement, and to keep constant vigil that fail- 
ure to settle a dispute does not threaten the peace. 
If the Council should find that such a threat had 
resulted from failure to settle, it would have au- 
thority to “take any measures necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the Organization”. 

This means that under the Organization no con- 
dition or action which threatens the peace would 
be allowed to continue. The purpose of the Or- 
ganization would be to assure a peaceful society 
within which law and justice could develop and 
differences could be settled in an orderly and peace- 
ful manner. 

Reliance for the settlement of disputes would be 
placed upon the procedures of negotiation, medi- 


ation, conciliation, arbitration, and adjudication. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 18, 1943, p. 177. 
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Visit of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Panama 


His Excellency Sefor Don Samuel 
Lewis, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pan- 
ama, will arrive in Washington on Decem- 
ber 11, accompanied by the Honorable 
Sefior Don Mario de Diego, Director of 
Protocol of Panama. On December 12 
Sefior Lewis will attend a special ses- 
sion of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. 














The parties would be obligated first to seek a set- 
tlement by these means of any dispute endanger- 
ing the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Any state, whether a member of the Or- 
ganization or not, could bring such a dispute to 
the attention either of the General Assembly or 
the Security Council. The General Assembly 
could discuss such disputes and make recommen- 
dations except where action by the Council is 
found to be necessary. The Council’s function at 
this stage would be one of recommendation of 
methods of settlement and not of fixing and im- 
posing the terms of a settlement. There would 
also be the possibility of resort by the parties to 
regional procedures of settlement, and the Coun- 
cil would be required to encourage settlement of 
local disputes through regional arrangements or 
agencies. If the parties failed to effect a settle- 
ment by these methods they would be obligated to 
refer the dispute to the Security Council. 

Thus, we would have a very flexible procedure 
of adjustment and settlement, subject to the inflex- 
ible rule that a dispute should not under any cir- 
cumstances be permitted to threaten the peace. 

One additional important feature is the power 
of the Council to investigate any dispute or any 
situation which might lead to international fric- 
tion or give rise to a dispute for the purpose of 
determining whether its continuance is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. This would enable the Council to 
meet its responsibility for seeing that disputes 
which might threaten the peace are dealt with at an 
early stage. 
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The international court of justice fits into this 
picture as the organ through which the parties 
to a dispute may seek judicial settlement. The 
proposals recommend that justiciable disputes 
should normally be referred to the international 
court of justice. The word normally is intro- 
duced here to indicate that a particular dispute, 
even though justiciable, might in a particular situ- 
ation be dealt with better in the interests of peace 
by some other means. Also, it would of course be 
open to the parties to agree to refer a dispute to 
some other tribunal. 

The distinctive feature of the international 
court of justice provided for in the proposals is 
that it is conceived as an integral organ and in- 
strumentality of the Organization rather than as 
a separate and unrelated or loosely related body. 
Its statute would be annexed to and be a part of 
the Charter of the Organization. In contrast, the 
wholly separate character of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice has 
always been stressed. Further, all members of the 
Organization would ipso facto be parties to the 
statute, and states not members could only become 
parties under conditions fixed in each case by the 
General Assembly upon recommendation by the 
Security Council. All this has the advantage of 
identifying the court with the Organization’s pro- 
cedure of pacific settlement and of bringing its 
business within the orbit of the Organization’s en- 
forcement procedures. The decisions of the court 
would presumably not be enforced as such, but they 
would have behind them the powerful pressure 
generated by the whole procedure of collective ac- 
tion, and they would be reenforced by the pros- 
pect of action to prevent any failure to abide by 
a decision that results in a threat to the peace. 

The question of ancillary or subsidiary chambers 
or courts is left open in the proposals. May I 
call your attention, however, to the provision that 
the international court of justice should constitute 
the principal judicial organ of the Organization. 
I will not attempt to embroider that proposition 
except to remark that the word principal may 
offer a bit of encouragement to two of my col- 
leagues on the panel. In the minds of lawyers, 
where there is a principal there must be an agent. 
So here presumably the possibility is not excluded 
of there being at some time ancillary or subsidiary 
chambers or courts. 
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The question is also left open in the proposals 
whether the statute of the court should be that of 
the existing Permanent Court of International 
Justice continued in force with such modifications 
as may be desirable, or a new statute based upon 


that of the Permanent Court. Whichever form 


the statute takes, there is the very difficult ques- 
tion of the procedure to be followed in bringing 
it into operation. Expressions of views on both 
these matters would be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment of State. One such expression in favor of 
continuation of the present Court with such adap- 
tations of its Statute as may be necessary was 
communicated to the Secretary of State on No- 
vember 8 by a distinguished group of international 
lawyers, including one of the speakers for the 
evening, Mr. George A. Finch. Moreover, as the 
statute of the court is yet to be negotiated, you 
have an opportunity to offer any suggestions you 
may have as to important features of the statute. 
It is an opportunity which I should think lawyers 
interested in international organization and espe- 
cially in international judicial organization would 
embrace with pleasure. 

Finally, I hope that this evening’s program may 
have further stimulated you to subject to search- 
ing examination not only the question of interna- 
tional judicial organization, and the particular 
aspects of it emphasized in the course of the even- 
ing, but also the whole crucial program of general 
international organization presented to the people 
of,this country and of the world in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. 


INFORMAL EXCHANGE OF VIEWS 
BETWEEN JOURNALISTS AND 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


[Released to the press December 8] 


A group of magazine editors, writers, and book 
publishers were invited by the Writers’ War Board, 
under the auspices of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, to meet with the Secretary of State and with 
other officials of the State Department in an infor- 
mal exchange of views on the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. This meeting was held at the Savoy- 
Plaza Hotel in New York City on the evening of 
December 8, 1944. 

The Secretary of State was accompanied by the 
following officers of the Department: Green H. 
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Hackworth, James Clement Dunn, Leo Pasvolsky, 
G. Hayden Raynor, and Alger Hiss. 

Vice Admiral Russell Willson, who was a mem- 
ber of the American group at Dumbarton Oaks, 
was invited to attend this meeting, and accom- 
panied the party to New York. 


Present Problems in Greece 


[Released to the press December 7] 


At his press and radio news conference on De- 
cember 7 the Secretary of State referred to a ques- 
tion by a correspondent asking whether there was 
anything that could be said of interest on the Greek 
situation. The Secretary of State said: 


“I was interested to note that in his statement 
on the Greek situation on December 5 Prime Min- 
ister Churchill told the House of Commons the 
following: ‘Our own position, as I have said, is 
extremely clear. Whether the Greek people form 
themselves into a monarchy or republic is for their 
decision. Whether they form a government of 
the right or left is for their decision. These are 
entirely matters for them.’ With this statement 
I am in full agreement. It is also our earnest 
hope that the people and authorities of Greece and 
our British Allies will work together in rebuild- 
ing that ravished country.” 


Consultation Among the 
American Republics Relating 
To International Organization 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
[Released to the press December 7] 


Although the exchanges of views amongst the 
19 American republics concerning the question of 
a meeting of foreign ministers have progressed 
most satisfactorily, it was unfortunately not pos- 
sible to complete them before the regular monthly 
meeting of the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on December 6. The question was not, 
therefore, taken up at that meeting. 

A few of the governments are still giving con- 
sideration to some of the points involved in the 
consultations, and as I have previously said we 
do not wish to take any final and formal position 
on the matter until the exchange of views is com- 
pleted. 
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The Interest of the American Businessman in 
International Trade 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON ! 


[Released to the press December 8] 


In what now seems like a former incarnation, I 
used to practice law. We had a tradition in our 
firm of asking any of us who was to argue a case a 
favorite question of one of our judges: “What is 
this case all about anyway?” It had a most devas- 
tating effect upon anyone over-saturated with de- 
tails and brought him to the heart of the matter in 
short order. 

The other day an officer of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers asked me, “Why do you 
expect the majority of American manufacturers 
to be interested in foreign trade? Most of them 
do not sell abroad. Their market is at home. They 
know that the total foreign business of the United 
States—exports, imports, shipping, banking, in- 
surance, tourist expenditures, capital investment 
and payments—are, in terms of percentage, small 
compared with the total financial and business ac- 
tivity of the United States. Why should they be 
interested in foreign trade?” 

It was a fair question, a fundamental one. It 
deserves an answer. It requires, even more, the 
understanding of the American businessman. For 
the answer is that foreign trade and domestic 
trade are one and inseparable and that we cannot 
expect domestic prosperity under our system with- 
out a constantly expanding trade with other na- 
tions and between other nations. 

The United States economy is today the richest, 
the strongest, and the most productive in the 
world. To keep prosperity levels of employment, 
production, and income, to reach the President’s 
goal of full employment for 60 million workers, 
we shall have to find increasing markets for our 
production and increasing investment outlets for 
our capital. If there are any who believe that, in 
the immediate future, these markets and invest- 
ment opportunities exist or’are in prospect in this 
country alone, I have not heard them or read them. 

Students of these matters estimate that, to main- 
tain the level of production which we require for 
prosperity after the war, we must look for markets 


* Delivered before the War and Reconversion Congress 
of American Industry sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers at New York on Dec. 8, 1944. 


abroad in the neighborhood of 10 billion dollars 
a year. This, they believe, would mean nearly 3 
million jobs in industry, and foreign markets for 
the agricultural output of about a million people 
more. When you compare these jobs with the 
number of the men and women who will return 
from our fighting forces to peacetime work—it 
amounts to nearly one half—the importance of 
foreign trade begins to emerge. 

Now let us look at the matter from another angle, 
To maintain the requisite level of production, we 
must take advantage of all sound opportunities for 
investment which will promote economic develop- 
ment and growth. The volume of new investment 
and development which we must have, in order 
to maintain expanding output and employment, 
exceeds the outlets which we can readily find at 
home. The investment of this excess abroad will 
make possible the necessary level of our exports— 
since for this period foreign nations will not be in 
a position to sell to us nor we to buy imports in 
such a volume. 

Abroad we find a totally different situation. In 
Europe there will exist at the end of hostilities 
enormous demands for capital goods and capital 
investment of the United States to permit the re- 
building of devastated plants and transport and 
public-utility systems, as well as for consumers’ 
goods. There will also be need for credits to assist 
in reconstruction of normal monetary, fiscal, pro- 
duction, and trade systems. In other areas of the 
world, methods of production have lagged 
markedly behind those of the most advanced in- 
dustrial nations, and great opportunities exist for 
the employment of capital, capital goods, and im- 
proved techniques in the development of expand- 
ing and increasingly productive economies. There 
is no inherent reason why we should limit our in- 
vestment horizons to our own boundaries and every 
reason why we should not. 

So we begin our answer to the question before 
us with a word of reassurance and comfort. You 
should be interested in foreign trade for the most 
practical of reasons. You cannot achieve the 
highest possible prosperity at home without, for 
some years to come, a large and growing volume of 
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foreign trade and investment. Fortunately, it so 
happens that foreign countries need this trade and 
investment as much as you do. The situation has 
all the elements of a deal. 

How then shall we realize the deal? How shall 
we bring together the domestic and foreign com- 
ponents of a prosperous economy ? 

The first necessity is an adequate domestic eco- 
nomic policy. In a world in which the national 
income of the United States moves back and forth, 
as it has in the past, between 60 billion dollars and 
150 billion dollars, no foreign economic program 
and policy can work. No relationship can be 
maintained between our export and import trade 
nor between our foreign investments and our re- 
turns from them. The wisest program of foreign 
investment cannot possibly result in regular pay- 
ments of interest, dividends, and principal if 
enormous drops in our own income force us to 
destroy our debtors. We do this when we abruptly 
stop further lending on the one hand, while at the 
same time we prevent payments to us by curtailing 
our imports and seek other payments by simul- 
taneously pushing our exports. 

Fortunately, there is unanimous agreement that 
the object of public policy and private endeavor 
must be to assure that the productive capacity of 
this country, which we have proved in time of war, 
shall continue to be utilized for the satisfaction of 
the needs of peace—with full employment and 
prosperity, free from fluctuations, and with 
steadily rising levels of income. 

The second necessity is the creation of circum- 
stances favorable to increased trade and economic 
activity throughout the world. These include: 


(1) reasonable exchange-rate stability for con- 
siderable periods of time so that traders and in- 
vestors may have some assurance as to the money 
in which they are dealing; 

(2) assurance that exporters will get paid for 
their exports—not in some blocked foreign cur- 
rency but in dollars with which to pay their ex- 
penses and distribute their profits; 

(3) elimination of exchange discriminations 
and multiple-currency systems which have di- 
verted trade from economic channels and have 
been used as a weapon of economic domination; 
and 

(4) perhaps most important of all, the reduc- 
tion of tariffs to reasonable levels which will per- 
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mit trade to be carried on, and the progressive 
elimination of quotas, preferences, and barriers to 
trade. 


We have already made progress in achiev- 
ing some of these goals. At Bretton Woods the 
technical representatives of 44 United Nations 
agreed on a proposal for the establishment of an 
International Monetary Fund which is before the 
governments for action. Much discussion of the 
International Monetary Fund proposal treats it 
as a simple financial device. It is much broader. 

It provides “rules of the game”—that is, agree- 
ment of the member governments with respect to 
the maintenance of exchange rates and orderly 
change of exchange rates only when absolutely 
necessary. It provides for freedom from exchange 
restrictions and discrimination with respect to 
current trade and other current items of the bal- 
ance of payments, including debt service. It will 
eliminate multiple currency systems. It assures 
the exchange of the foreign proceeds of exports to 
the exporters’ own currency. So by agreeing to the 
International Monetary Fund the nations of the 
world would be agreeing to many of the assur- 
ances which I have mentioned above as being es- 
sential to the development of international trade 
and investment. 

Finally the Fund provides a buffer pool of cur- 
rencies to tide individual nations over periods of 
exchange stringency, making it possible for them 
to undertake the broad monetary commitments re- 
ferred to as “rules of the game”. 

The third necessity is a sound foreign-invest- 
ment policy directed toward the restoration of the 
devastated areas of Europe and the development 
of the productive capacity of other areas of the 
world, thus raising their levels of economic ac- 
tivity and that of the entire world. 

The Government of the United States has for 
a number of years through the Export-Import 
Bank contributed modestly to the flow of foreign 
investment and to the carrying out of economic- 
development programs in certain of the countries 
of the world, notably in Latin America. Private 
lending must be stimulated to carry its proper 
share of the vastly increased necessity for foreign 
investment in the post-war reconstruction and de- 
velopment period. A principal mechanism for 
assisting in the revival of foreign investment is 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
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Development proposed at the Bretton Woods 
conference.” 

It is the principal purpose of the Bretton Woods 
institution to encourage international investment 
by guaranteeing securities sold to private investors 
for approved projects of reconstruction and de- 
velopment. Where the market is not prepared to 
make loans on reasonable terms, the Bank would 
make the loan directly out of its own capital or 
from funds raised by issuing its own securities. 
The Bank will enter into such operations only after 
a careful investigation of each proposed project 
and a report that each project will contribute to 
the productivity of the country and is within the 
capacity of the borrower to service. I will not 
attempt here to go into the many provisions which 
assure the soundness of the operations of the Bank 
and especially give complete security to investors. 

It will be necessary to supplement the opera- 
tions of the proposed International Bank by ex- 
panded operations through the Export-Import 
Bank. In order to do this, and to provide for the 
satisfactory revival of private lending, the John- 
son act and similar restrictions on private as well 
as governmental investment in certain countries 
should be eliminated. 

The International Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank are not panaceas. The Fund will 
provide a setting for the development of an in- 
creased flow of trade. The Bank will aid in more 
basic shifts in the structure of production through- 
out the world. A sensible commercial policy—the 
reduction of trade barriers and the elimination of 
preferences and discriminations—is fundamental 
if lasting improvement in our international rela- 
tionships is to be achieved. 

This Government through the trade-agreements 
program has for 10 years been steadily plugging 
away at the removal of barriers to international 
trade. The Atlantic Charter and article VII of 
the master Lend-Lease Agreements reaffirm our 
purpose and that of other nations to press forward 
to this goal. We propose that this Government 
go on with this work even more vigorously, with 
more countries, and in a more fundamental and 
substantial way. It is equally important that other 
governments take steps to open up trade not only 
with the United States but with one another, 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 5, 1944, p. 589; and United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, Department of State 
Publication 2187. 
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A successful carrying out of the policy outlined 
above of economic development by export of 
United States capital and capital goods, accom- 
panied by like policies and programs of other 
capital-exporting nations, should over the years re- 
sult in rapid and extensive increases in the pro- 
ductive capacity and efficiency of other nations 
of the world, increased capacity on their part to 
export, and changing but increasing demands for 
imports. It is at this point that the full benefits 
of reduced barriers to trade will be reaped—in 
continuingly expanding markets for our exports, 
and even more greatly ‘increasing imports into 
the United States, which will make possible the 
servicing of our foreign investment. 

If, on the other hand, we neither maintain by 
a sound domestic policy an increasing level of em- 
ployment, production, and income at home, nor 
reduce, by a sensible commercial policy, barriers 
to trade and especially to imports into the United 
States, our foreign investments and entire foreign 
economic policy can only come to frustration. 

To sum up, this is your interest in foreign trade 
and investment: We can make our total em- 
ployment, production, and income greater if for 
some years we are prepared to make a portion 
of our production and of our savings available 
to foreign countries through an excess of exports— 
largely in the capital-goods field—financed by 
American investment abroad. The additional real 
income available within the United States as a re- 
sult of such a program w:1] exceed by several times 
the net real product thus exported. Over the years 
we must by means of an adequate domestic policy 
attain expanding income and employment at home, 
so that fluctuations in our volume of business do 
not destroy economic progress abroad. Finally, 
if we are to receive return from our foreign in- 
vestment, and if we are to maintain the foreign 
markets which are required for a high level of 
employment and activity in this country, both we 
and other countries will have to reexamine and 
revise our past policies under which international 
trade was put in shackles and production was re 
stricted or directed into costly and uneconomic 
lines. Then we will be rewarded not only by high 
income produced at home but. by the advantages 
arising from international specialization of pro- 
duction and by the real returns corresponding to 
the interest and dividends on our foreign invest- 
ments. 
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Operations of UNRRA 


FIRST QUARTERLY REPORT 
[Released to the press by the White House December 5] 
The text of the President’s letter of transmittal 
of the first quarterly report on UNRRA to the 
Congress follows: 


To THE CoNcress oF THE UNiTep SraTes oF 
AMERICA : 

I am transmitting herewith the first quarterly 
report on UNRRA expenditures and operations 
in accordance with the Act of March 28, 1944, 
authorizing United States participation in the 
work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

The enemy has been driven out of all or virtually 
all of the Soviet Union, France, Greece, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg. Parts of the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Norway, 
as well as the Philippines, New Guinea, New 
Britain, and Burma have been liberated by the 
armed forces of the United Nations. Those 
forces—more powerful each month than the month 
before—are now striking additional blows to com- 
plete the task of liberation and to achieve final 
victory over Germany and Japan. 

UNRRA was established by the United Nations 
to help meet those essential needs of the people of 
the liberated areas which they cannot provide for 
themselves. Necessary relief stocks are being ac- 
quired and the personnel recruited to assure effi- 
cient and equitable administration of relief sup- 
plies and relief services. As rapidly as active mili- 
tary operations permit, UNRRA is undertaking 
operations in the field. UNRRA representatives 
are already in or on the way to liberated areas of 
Europe and are preparing to go to the Pacific and 
Far East. The colossal task of relieving the suf- 
fering of the victims of war is under way. 

The conditions which prevail in many liberated 
territories have proven unfortunately to be fully 
as desperate as earlier reports have indicated. The 
enemy has been ruthless beyond measure. The 
Nazis instituted a deliberate policy of starvation, 
persecution, and plunder which has stripped mil- 
lions of people of everything which could be de- 
stroyed or taken away. 

The liberated peoples will be helped by UNRRA 
so that they can help themselves; they will be 
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helped to gain the strength to repair the destruc- 
tion and devastation of the war and to meet the 
tremendous task of reconstruction which lies 
ahead. 

All the world owes a debt to the heroic peoples 
who fought the Nazis from the beginning—fought 
them even after their homelands were occupied 
and against overwhelming odds—and who are con- 
tinuing the fight once again as free peoples to assist 
in the task of crushing completely Nazi and Japa- 
nese tyranny and aggression. 

FraNKLIN D. Roosevett. 

Tue Waurre Hovsz, 

December 5, 1944. 


Death of Ambassador of the 
Dominican Republic 


Statement by THE PRESIDENT 
{Released to the press December 9] 

The news of the sudden death of His Excellency 
Anselmo Copello, the Dominican Ambassador, has 
deeply grieved me. In the year which he has been 
among us, he has served his country with distinc- 
tion, and he has won our friendship and respect. 
We shall all feel his loss deeply and shall remember 
him not only for his qualities as a diplomat but 
also for his personal charm. I am sending to 
President Trujillo of the Dominican Republic my 
condolences at the loss of such an able public ser- 
vant of the Dominican people. 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press December 9] 

I have been greatly grieved to learn of the death 
of the distinguished Ambassador of the Dominican 
Republic, His Excellency Anselmo Copello. In 
my association with him in dealing with problems 
of mutual interest, I have come to know his out- 
standing qualities as a diplomat and a friend. He 
has represented his country with distinction and 
has always evinced a most helpful spirit of coopera- 
tion in dealing with matters of common concern. 
The Dominican people will rightly mourn the 
passing of a gifted statesman, and his many friends 
in this country will sincerely share their sorrow. 





{Released to the press by the International 
Civil Aviation Conference December 7] 


COLLEAGUES WHO HAVE BECOME FRIENDS: 

The thanks which have been offered by Lord 
Swinton on behalf of Great Britain and by Dr. 
Chang on behalf of China are not due to me as 
President of this conference, nor even to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. They have, how- 
ever, been fully earned by the delegates and 
workers from all countries at this conference on 
the law of the air. 

I am bold to think that history will approach 
the work of this conference with respect. It has 
achieved a notable victory for civilization. It has 
put an end to the era of anarchy in the air. 

When we met, the air of every country was 
closed to every other country. Every plane which 
passed its own national border was assumed to be 
an enemy. 

Little burrows had been cut through air fron- 
tiers by private concessions granted as favors to 
private companies, or occasionally to favorite 
governments. These special privileges—for that 
is what they were—had begun to be the founda- 
tion of companies not unlike the imperialist trad- 
ing companies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There was serious danger that the air 
of the world would 
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political concessions and diplomatic intrigue and 
that these in turn would lead in future decades to 
wars. This was the early history of the sea. The 
sea was finally made a highway of order and peace 
by great continental thinkers like the father of in- 
ternational law, Hugo Grotius, and by the clear 
vision of British thinkers and statesmen, among 
whom must be mentioned Lord Stowell and the 
great British Premier, Pitt. 

I believe it will be found that without having 
to undergo two centuries of war and terror, we 
have begun to lay a foundation for freedom under 
law in air transport. 

Through a general convention we have estab- 
lished a base for common air practice through- 
out the world. This will be that a plane from what- 
ever part of the world can fly safely throughout 
the earth and land safely in any port on any con- 
tinent, following signals and practices established 
and understood everywhere. This may be called 
the technical freedom of the air. 

By two companion documents, effective both 
provisionally as executive agreements and _ per- 
manently in treaty form, the free planes of peace- 
loving nations are offered peaceful passage 
through the air of other free nations and the right 
to find free ports of call. 

The first of these 








become an instrument 
by which the few could 


documents is the 
agreement of the two 
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exploit the many. The 
air, which is God’s 
gift to everyone, was 
in danger of becoming 
a method of levying 
tribute on the masses 
of the world. 

In this situation 
there was danger that 
the historic pattern 
would repeat itself: 
that trading conces- 
sions would mix with 


*Delivered at Chicago 
on Dec. 7, 1944. 








TELEGRAM FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERENCE 
[Released to the press by the International 
Civil Aviation Conference December 5] 
Avotr A. BERLE, Jr., 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

My hearty congratulations on the excellent 
work done by the International Civil Aviation 
Conference. The conclusions reached mark an 
important step toward the use of air transport for 
the benefit of all mankind. I hope that the results 
achieved will meet with the approval of all Dele- 
gations present. 

FRANKLIN D. Roosrvett 











freedoms—the free 
dom of peaceful tran- 
sit and the freedom of 
non-traffic stop to re 
fuel, repair, or take 
refuge in storm. Itis 
a lasting tribute to the 
underlying fairness 
and justice of Great 
Britain that she pro- 
posed and sponsored 
the general adoption 
of these freedoms. 
This meant, to het, 
giving up a possible 
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stranglehold on the Atlantic crossings, which 
must take off or land at Newfoundland, making it 
possible for planes from North America to transit 
the Atlantic Ocean. I am glad to think that on our 
side acceptance means that in the Pacific, where 
we hold a like stranglehold, we have made it pos- 
sible to connect the great British Commonwealths 
of Australia and Canada. These freedoms are of 
course available not merely to the United States 
and Britain and the Commonwealths but to all 
countries who come in peace and friendship. 

The second agreement may be called the agree- 
ment of the five freedoms. Proposed by the Dele- 
gation of the United States, it likewise is drawn 
both in provisional form as an executive agree- 
ment and in permanent form as a treaty or con- 
vention. This proposes to all nations who agree an 
exchange not merely of the freedoms of transit 
and of non-traflic stop but likewise freedom to take 
traflic from the homeland to any country who may 
agree, to bring traflic from any country to the 
homeland, and to pick up and discharge traffic at 
intermediate points. There is, of course, reserved 
to each country the sole right to carry traffic 
within its own territories; and each country may 
reserve, should it so desire, the right to prevent 
pick-up traffic within its borders. By this mutual 
exchange of privileges the outlines of the future 
trade of the air begin to appear. 

But the nations here assembled have realized 
that these freedoms, like all freedoms, are capable 
ofabuse. Therefore, they have established a world 
organization consisting of a council which is re- 
sponsible to a periodic assembly of all nations. To 
this council there will flow a steady stream of in- 
formation. To it also is assigned the task of ad- 
ministering technical regulations for the common 
use and benefit of air transport throughout the 
entire world. And, in case of abuse of freedoms 
leading to hardship or injuries, the council be- 
comes a forum in which any nation may plead its 
cause. The council may seek to remedy the diffi- 
culty through consultation and sound advice; in 
extreme cases it may recommend suspension of the 
offending member until the grievance iscured. By 
two-thirds vote the assembly may take such action. 

Other clauses protect the rights of small na- 
tions to have service from planes which use their 
territory and protect all nations from discrimina- 
tion or exclusion. 
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Finally, from now on air agreements throughout 
the world must be open covenants known to all. 
The day of secret diplomacy in the air is past. 

The opportunities thus provided are available to 
every nation great and small. This conference has 
not sought to protect any vested interest, and it has 
also safeguarded the position of the air carriers 
who are presently rendering service. By demo- 
cratic procedure and open vote it has offered repre- 
sentation to the entire world, as it has safeguarded 
opportunity for all. 

We met in the seventeenth century in the air. 
We close in the twentieth century in the air. 

We met in an era of diplomatic intrigue and pri- 
vate and monopolistic privilege. We close in an 
era of open covenants and equal opportunity and 
status. 

These issues were before the Air Conference of 
Paris in 1919 at the close of the last war, and that 
conference was unable to find a solution. They 
were met again at the Habana convention in 1929, 
and that conference passed the problem by. Here 
we have met the issue squarely and have I think 
laid the foundation for its solution. 

Let me pay tribute to the Delegation of Great 
Britain, which approached the problem primariiy 
from the point of view of order in the air. We on 
our side approached it from the point of view of 
freedom of the air. From these opposite angles we 
have nevertheless found common ground. 

Let me also pay tribute with particular affection 
to the Canadian Delegation, which tirelessly 
worked to reconcile the different points of view. 
Indeed to the Canadian thought and the Canadian 
draft we owe the language which we are now using, 
even to the phrase “the freedoms of the air”. To 
the other delegations thanks in generous measure 
is due: to that of South Africa, whose delegation 
provided a chairman for the committee which 
drafted the rules of air navigation; to the Nether- 
lands, which provided the chairman for the com- 
mittee which drafted the enormous mass of techni- 
cal annexes unrivaled in their thoroughness and 
completeness; and to Brazil, whose delegation pro- 
vided the chairman for the committee which 
worked out the interim agreement setting up the 
international organization on civil aviation which 
now becomes the heir to the work of this 
conference. 


(Continued on page 732) 
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Resumption of Private Trade in Liberated Areas; 


A Progress Report on the Work of the Special 


Economic Mission 


The Special Economic Mission, under the chair- 
manship of Ambassador William S. Culbertson, 
has been studying the prospects of restoring to nor- 
mal commercial channels United States trade with 
areas that have been under wartime economic re- 
strictions. Perhaps the most significant observa- 
tion that can be made about the Mission is to cite 
its composition as a government-business team 
which is exploring in the foreign field a problem 
equaHy important to both. The traditional United 
States policy is one of commercial freedom in in- 
ternational trade. The complicated supply and 
control arrangements which the war has necessi- 
tated have created new trade barriers and disloca- 
tions which have stymied the resumption of pri- 
vate trade, even in those areas from which military 
activity and interest have long since been removed. 
The Special Economic Mission, which since July 
has been traveling in North Africa, the Middle 
East, and Italy, was specifically commissioned to 
study in those areas conditions and controls which 
were holding up the return of trade to normal 
channels. The Mission’s reports are expected to be 
of major value in assisting both the Government 
and business interests to agree upon a course to im- 
plement United States trade policy. 

The Mission was organized originally as a group 
of businessmen only, to look into these problems 
under the sponsorship of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Economic Administration. After 
the business group was selected, the representation 
was enlarged to include membership from the De- 
partments of State and Commerce and from FEA, 
in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding 
by foreign governments of this Government’s in- 
terest in the areas on the itinerary and in order 
to emphasize the unanimity of public and private 
United States interest in the problems under con- 
sideration ‘by the Mission. The recommendations 
and conclusions of the Mission should be received 


*Mr. Gilpatric, Assistant Chief of the War Areas Econ- 
nomic Division, Office of Wartime Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State, was Secretary of the Special Economic 
Mission while it was in French North Africa. 





By DONALD S. GILPATRIC* 


with considerable respect by those in Government 
and trade here who are properly concerned. 

The qualifications of the members of the Mis. 
sion are outstanding. In the selection of a chair- 
man the Government was fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Col. William S. Culbertson, who 
had previously held senior diplomatic posts in 
Rumania and Chile and who, as former vice chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, was thoroughly 
familiar with the evolution of United States trade 
policy. In appointing Ray Miller, Associate Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and Homer S. Fox, Consultant in the 
Division of Commercial Policy, Department of 
State, those responsible showed a real appreciation 
of the importance of the Mission’s work in laying 
the foundation for future action by the Govern- 
ment. Both Mr. Fox and Mr. Miller have had 
foreign experience in the trade-promotion field 
and both have been prominently associated with 
the agencies of the United States Government in 
Washington which are responsible for this work. 

The businessmen on the Mission were chosen 
from the ranks of foreign traders. John L. Gillis, 
leader of the business group, was formerly in 
charge of exports for the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany and is now an officer for Johnson and John- 
son International. He therefore represented the 
views of manufacturing exporters in the drug and 
chemical fields. Richard C. Thompson, export 
manager of Electric Auto-Lite, represented mant- 
facturing exporters in the field of automotive elec 
trical equipment and accessories. Victor Bowmal, 
executive vice president of the American Steel Ex- 
port Company, was an able exponent of the views 
of the export trade. All three of these men have 
been prominently associated with the work of 
the National Foreign Trade Council. William 
M. Friedlander, the fourth member of the business 
group, is a well-known importer and an active pat 
ticipant in the National Council of Importers 
The FEA designate, Van Lear Woodward, rep 
resented both his agency and trade in that he has 
been an officer of the U.S. Commercial Company 
for the past two years, and before that time he was 
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associated with Frazar and Company, a prominent 
export-import house. 

The planned itinerary of the Mission covered 
three areas of varying wartime restriction. In 
North Africa the Mission studied conditions as 
they existed after almost two years of liberation, 
during which period trade was handled on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis, since normal trade 
lines were disrupted because of wartime supply 
and shipping needs. In the Middle East, the 
Mission saw an area where, for nearly a year and 
a half longer than in the case of North Africa, ex- 
port and import restrictions resulting from the war 
have been in force. In Italy, most typical as a 
liberated area of all the territory covered, the Mis- 
sion has been studying trade developments and 
problems emerging after a little more than a year 
of military occupation. The investigation of trade 
conditions under such varying circumstances 
should not only enable the members of the Mission 
to arrive at constructive conclusions which are 
based on observations of commercial practice at 
various stages in the period of rehabilitation, but 
it should also assist in hastening this Government 
to accept a program which will eliminate many of 
the delays thus far encountered in restoring nor- 
mal conditions of import and export trade. 

From the preliminary statements thus far re- 
ceived, it is possible to predict certain conclusions 
which the Mission will undoubtedly reach. The 
most important of these conclusions is the funda- 
mental difference between the problems of stimu- 
lating private export trade from this country and 
private import trade into it. Foreign govern- 
ments, having a present and continuing need for 
United States supplies, seem to be intensely inter- 
ested in stimulating their exports to this country, 
especially those items which are not in critically 
short supply and which, therefore, are not sub- 
ject to controlled destination. Such surpluses, 
which are a source of needed foreign exchange, 
are subject to considerably less control than any 
other category of items in foreign trade. The main 
problem existing for these exports seems to be one 
of finding shipping space and a buyer in the United 
States. At the same time there are price difficul- 
ties, since almost every country in the world has 
suffered to some degree internal inflation. This 
condition, in turn, makes cost of production and 
commodity prices too high for the world markets. 
Whether such problems can be solved by trade act- 
ing independently and alone is a point on which 
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the conclusion of the Mission will be studied with 
great interest in Washington. The members of the 
Mission thus far have seemed impressed with the 
need for Government assistance in expediting 
export transactions abroad during the period of 
readjustment from wartime to peacetime economic 
conditions and in stimulating United States im- 
ports into new channels, looking toward an in- 
crease and eventually toward a closer balance in 
our foreign trade. 

Our natural desire to encourage exports from 
the United States through normal private chan- 
nels is offset now by necessary exchange and dis- 
tribution controls in other countries. Shipping 
shortages and the almost complete absence of in- 
ventories and luxury stocks as a result of the 
stringent war-supply programs have led import- 
ing countries to adopt strict measures of distribu- 
tion control. The framework under which these 
controls are established usually involves the for- 
mulation of an import program, with sources of 
supply indicated for either shipping supply or 
exchange reasons, and against which program 
import permits are issued. There seems to be no 
immediate prospect of eliminating all of these con- 
trols abroad, even though increased civilian-goods 
production in this country may permit us to relax 
our internal controls and export regulations and 
thus increase our exports abroad in accordance 
with shipping opportunities. Another problem is 
the possible maintenance of bulk-buying pro- 
cedures by foreign governments and the refusal 
for various reasons on the part of other govern- 
ments to permit freedom of importers’ choice. 
The Mission needed no time to discover that bulk 
buying, whether through lend-lease or through 
foreign-government procurement machinery, is a 
serious threat to normal trade relations and a 
breeder of distribution maladjustments which may 
take many months or years to correct. There has 
been terrific pressure on our Government to relax 
trade controls on the assumption that private en- 
terprise could take care of itself. If such controls 
are maintained at the other end of the trade line, 
private exporters may find the resulting problems 
insoluble for them on the basis of individual treat- 
ment. The Mission is giving its particular atten- 
tion to the possible need for collaboration between 
government and business in restoring and protect- 
ing private trade and, if such is desirable, also to 
the. nature of what that collaboration should be. 
A subsidiary but none the less important part 
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of the job was the Mission’s study of the mechani- 
cal difficulties of encouraging more normal trade 
relations in the Mediterranean area. The greatest 
of these difficulties is the restriction on commercial 
travel and communication, both of which essential 
forms of contact have been severely curtailed dur- 
ing the war period. Other complications are the 
extremely limited internal-transport and shipping 
facilities which restrict the flow of unessential 
goods to a minimum and which often result in 
complete reorganization of commercial practices 
abroad. The post-war period will find an enor- 
mous backlog of commercial interests in the Medi- 
terranean because of the practical cessation of es- 
tablished peacetime relations and because of new 
commercial interests which have developed as a 
result of United States military and supply con- 
tributions to that area. There is no prospect of 
a sudden metamorphosis in the conditions which 
have obstructed the free flow of trade during the 
war. Nor is this Government alone concerned 
with the solution of that problem. In view of the 
current and substantial interest of private business 
in learning of economic conditions in liberated 
areas and in sponsoring independent analyses of 
these conditions, the advice of the Mission mem- 
bers in this respect should furnish a cogent argu- 
ment as to the desirability of sponsoring other 
special economic missions as the war in Europe 
progresses. 

The reports of the Mission will be made to this 
Government, but the business members of the group 
served with the understanding that they would 
be free on their return to discuss informally their 
conclusions with other private businessmen. 
Throughout their association with the Mission, the 
non-Government members have had complete ac- 
cess to the sources of information on which this 
Government would presumably base its conclu- 
sions. It is therefore hoped that the work of the 
Mission will not only prove valuable as a thorough 
cross-section of opinion from public servants and 
private industry but will also give prominent cir- 


culation to the more pertinent and realistic ap- - 


praisal of conditions in liberated areas, which can 
be expected to be even more acute in other than 
Mediterranean territories, to private businessmen 
in this country who have been previously urging 
a program of removal of restrictions—a removal 
which seems impractical to most Government rep- 
resentatives who have actually faced supply prob- 
lems in the field. 
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Present Problems in Italy 


[Released to the press December 5] 

The Department of State has received a number 
of inquiries from correspondents in regard to the 
position of this Government concerning the recent 
cabinet crisis in Italy. 

The position of this Government has been con. 
sistently that the composition of the Italian Gov. 
ernment is purely an Italian affair except in the 
case of appointments where important military 
factors are concerned. This Government has not 
in any way intimated to the Italian Government 
that there would be any opposition on its part to 
Count Sforza. Since Italy is an area of com- 
bined responsibility, we have reaffirmed to both the 
British and Italian Governments that we expeet 
the Italians to work out their problems of govern- 
ment along democratic lines without influence 
from outside. This policy would apply to an even 
more pronounced degree with regard to govern- 
ments of the United Nations in their liberated 
territories. 


Control of Persons Entering 
And Leaving the United States 


On November 30, 1944 the Acting Secretary of 
State, pursuant to statutory authority, further 
amended by the substitution of a new paragraph 
for paragraph (d) of Part 58—Control of Persons 
Entering and Leaving the United States Pursuant 
to the Act of May 22, 1918, as amended—as follows: 


“Faceptions to regulations in 58.1-$8.2. (d) 
When traveling between points in the Virgin Is 
lands of the United States and points in the Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands, the British islands of Anguilla, 
St. Kitts, and Nevis; the French island of St 
Bartholemew and the French portion of the island 
of St. Martin; the Netherlands islands of St 
Eustatius and Saba, or the Netherlands portion of 
the island of St. Martin: Provided, That this & 
ception shall not be applicable to any such person 
who is not a resident of one of the aforesaid islands 
or who, if such a resident, is traveling to or arriv- 
ing from a place outside of the Virgin Islands of 
the United States for which a valid passport 38 
required under these rules and regulations; or 


*9 Federal Register 14419. 
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The Secretary of State in a statement released 
to the press on July 3, 1944 announced that the 
Department of State, having received instructions 
from the President pursuant to House Joint Reso- 
lution 241 (Public Law 400, 78th Cong.) , known as 
the Judd resolution, concerning the limitation of 
the production of opium throughout the world to 
medicinal and scientific requirements, would un- 
dertake to secure the cooperation of the opium- 
producing countries in the solution of this prob- 
lem.’ In compliance with that resolution the De- 
partment addressed instructions to its missions to 
the Afghan, British (for India and Burma), 
Chinese, Iranian, Mexican, Soviet, Turkish, and 
Yugoslav Governments, enclosing the texts of the 
resolution and of draft memoranda with the re- 
quest that they be transmitted to those Govern- 
ments in such manner as the missions might con- 
sider appropriate. These are the Governments 
of the principal opium-producing countries with 
which the United States has friendly relations. 
Other countries which authorize the production of 
opium in quantity are Bulgaria, Chosen, and 
Japan. Only small quantities of opium are pro- 
duced in Indochina and Thailand. 

The draft memoranda were similar but not iden- 
tical, since consideration had to be given to the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in each country. 
For instance, Afghanistan has produced opium 
both for internal consumption and for exporta- 
tion for the manufacture of narcotic drugs; India’s 
production, which has been gradually reduced since 
1926, is used mostly for domestic consumption 
(smoking and eating); China has forbidden the 
production of opium, but production continues in 
the Japanese-occupied areas and in western Yun- 
han and southern Sikang; Iran has produced large 
quantities of opium for internal consumption 
(smoking and eating) and for exportation for use 
in the manufacture of prepared opium and the 
manufacture of drugs; Mexico, notwithstanding 
laws prohibiting the cultivation of the opium 
poppy, is obliged constantly to combat illicit cul- 
tivation; the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
limits production strictly to that for medicinal and 


Limitation of the Production of Opium 


By GEORGE A. MORLOCK * 





scientific purposes; Turkey exports practically its 
entire production for the manufacture of drugs, 
but prior to 1941 part of Turkey’s production was 
shipped to the Far East for use in the manufacture 
of prepared opium; Yugoslavia’s entire produc- 
tion for many years has been devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of opium alkaloids. 

Opium poppies are being grown also in Argen- 
tina, Australia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Germany, Hungary, the Netherlands, and Poland 
for the direct extraction of morphine from poppy 
straw. In the countries where opium poppies are 
cultivated, poppy seeds and oil are valuable by- 
products and are important in commerce. 

In nearly all opium-producing countries the 
soil is prepared and the poppy is sown in Sep- 
tember. Harvesting takes place in May and June 
by incising the poppy capsules with special small 
knives. The latex, which begins to flow as soon 
as the incision is made, gathers on the capsule and 
hardens. It is collected usually within 12 hours. 
The number of incisions made depends upon the 
size of the capsule. Between 20,000 and 100,000 
capsules need to be cut in order to obtain one kilo- 
gram of opium. The collection of opium involves 
much labor; the production of opium, therefore, 
is not economical in countries where labor is scarce 
and costly. In Turkey, for example, an expe- 
rienced worker may collect from 200 to 300 grams 
ina day. In other words, one person collects only 
one kilogram in four days. One hectare (214 
acres) in Yugoslavia will produce 8 kilograms 
(17.6 Ibs.), in Turkey, 10 kilograms (22 Ibs.), 
and in Iran, 18 kilograms (39.6 Ibs.) in a normal 
season. In 1939 U. S. importers were paying $7.10 
a kilogram for Turkish opium. That figure barely 
covered production costs, but in 1942 the price 
rose to $18.70. As soon as the war is over, the 
great demand for drugs for military requirements 
will cease, and the present high prices will prob- 
ably drop to the 1939 level. 


* Mr. Morlock is an officer in the Division of International 
Labor, Social and Health Affairs, Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, Department of State. 

* BULLETIN of July 9, 1944, p. 47. 
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It is imperative that the opium-producing coun- 
tries give consideration immediately to the opium- 
production problem in order that production may 
be limited to world medicinal and scientific needs 
and that prices may be maintained at a level that 
will insure a fair return. The present producers 
will wish to be protected from competition that 
may arise from new opium producers, from the 
producers of morphine from poppy straw, and 
from the manufacturers of the synthetic drug, 
isonipecaine (also known as dolantine and deme- 
rol), which is a substitute for morphine. No coun- 
try can solve the problem alone. In order to limit 
and control the cultivation of the opium poppy 
and the production of raw opium and to control 
other raw materials for the manufacture of opium 
alkaloids, there is a need for international coop- 
eration between the producing and consuming 
countries, for the exchange of views and sugges- 
tions, and for the drafting of an international 
convention to which every country in the world 
shall be a party. By such a procedure it is be- 
lieved that the objectives of the Judd resolution 
can be fulfilled. 

The United States is in a favorable position to 
use its good offices in an effort to bring about an 
international agreement on this subject. It has 
set an example for other opium-consuming coun- 
tries to follow by enacting a law (Public Law 797, 
Tith Cong., 2d sess.) controlling the production 
and distribution of the opium poppy and its 
products. Narcotic Regulations 7, issued under 
this law, stipulates that the Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics “shall issue a license to produce the opium 
poppy only when, in his opinion, the medical and 
scientific needs of the United States for narcotic 
drugs cannot be met by the importation of crude 
opium.” To date no production of opium poppies 
whatever has been licensed. The United States, 
to which a large illicit traffic is directed, regards 
opium as a dangerous product, over which restric- 
tive control must be exercised for the common 
good not only of its own people but of the people 
of all countries. The United States Government 
is therefore suggesting that opium production be 
controlled by international agreement in order 
that there may be an adequate supply constantly 
available, with no surplus for the illicit traffic. 

In the implementation of the Judd resolution 
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the United States Government, in its notes to the 
governments of the opium-producing countries, 
states that it is prepared to cooperate with all 
nations in efforts to solve the opium problem and 
that it hopes that all opium-producing countries 
will be willing to participate in a conference which 
is expected to be held after the war for the pur. 
pose of drafting a suitable poppy-limitation con- 
vention. Pending the entering into effect of an 
international poppy-limitation convention, our 
Government is suggesting to all the opium-pro- 
ducing countries, except China and Mexico, which 
have prohibited the cultivation of the opium poppy, 
that they give consideration to the advisability of 
announcing at the earliest possible moment that 
they will hereafter prohibit the production and ex- 
port of opium for other than strictly medicinal and 
scientific requirements and that they will take ef- 
fective measures to prevent illicit production of 
opium in their territories and illicit traffic in opium 
from their territories. Our Government is also 
asking the governments of the opium-producing 
countries for their observations in regard to cer- 
tain provisions which this Government has sug- 
gested be incorporated in the proposed poppy- 
limitation convention. 

The Judd resolution, which has received the full 
support of the people of the United States, will, 
it is hoped, attain the following results: That 
China’s allies in the Far East will render China 
appropriate cooperation and assistance in enfore- 
ing the prohibition of opium-poppy production 
in all areas which will be liberated from Japanese 
occupation ; that the countries at the present time 
producing opium will not increase production ; that 
those countries which have not heretofore pro- 
duced opium will not begin production; that the 
countries permitting the extraction of morphine 
from poppy straw will freeze production at pres- 
ent or lower levels; that all countries which have 
not yet done so will place the production and dis- 
tribution of the synthetic drug isonipecaine under 
the control of their narcotic laws; and that in an- 
ticipation of the time when a poppy-limitation con- 
vention will enter into effect, those countries which 
have legalized the production of opium for non- 
medicinal purposes will wish to consider the ad- 
visability of enacting laws at an early date pro 
hibiting such production. 
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Exchange of Notes Between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Afghanistan’ 


The American Minister to Afghanistan, C. Van 
H. Engert, sent the following note,? dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1944, from Kabul, to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Afghanistan, His Excellency 
Ali Mohamed Khan: 


“Referring to this Legation’s Memorandum of 
June 20, 1944, on the subject of Opium Control,’ I 
am instructed by my Government to transmit to the 
Royal Afghan Government the attached further 
Memorandum, dated September 22, 1944, in which 
the Government of the United States points out the 
desirability of limiting the production of opium 
all over the world to the amount required for me- 
dicinal and scientific purposes, and in which it 
suggests that after the war an international con- 
ference be held for the purpose of drafting a suit- 
able convention limiting the production of raw 
opium and preventing the illicit traffic in opium. 

“Tdentical suggestions are being made to each 
opium-producing country with which my Govern- 
ment has friendly relations. 

“T avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
Your Excellency the expression of my highest con- 
sideration.” 

The memorandum transmitted from the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the Government of 
Afghanistan follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


With further reference to the Legation’s Memo- 
randum of June 20, 1944, there is transmitted to the 
Royal Government of Afghanistan a copy of Pub- 
lic Law 400, Seventy-eighth Congress of the United 
States of America, approved on July 1, 1944. In 
compliance therewith the Government of the 
United States urges the Government of Afghanis- 
tan to take steps to limit the production of opium in 
Afghanistan to the amount required for medicinal 
and scientific purposes. 

As the Government of Afghanistan is aware, the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands, after pursuing for many years a pol- 
icy of gradual suppression of the use of smoking 
opium, announced on November 10, 1943, their de- 
cisions to prohibit the use of smoking opium in 





their Far Eastern territories when those territories 
are freed from Japanese occupation, and not to re- 
establish their opium monopolies. Copies of those 
announcements, together with the statements made 
by spokesmen of the United States and Chinese 
Governments on November 10 and 24, 1943, respec- 
tively, were attached to this Legation’s above-men- 
tioned Memorandum of June 20, 1944. Following 
the surrender of Japan, this Government, in co- 
operation with other interested Governments, will 
do everything possible to prevent Japan and the 
Japanese from spreading the use of narcotics for 
the satisfaction of addiction. 

After the war, as a result of the decisions of the 
British and Netherlands Governments and the un- 
compromising attitude of the Chinese and United 
States Governments, there will be no legitimate 
market for smoking opium in a vast Far Eastern 
area. Consequently, in future, exports of opium 
will have to be limited to the demands of the world 
market for opium for medicinal and scientific re- 
quirements. 

This Government concurs in the opinion of the 
British Government, as stated in its announcement 
of November 10, 1948, in regard to the prohibition 
of smoking opium in the Far East that “The suc- 
cess of the enforcement of prohibition will depend 
on the steps taken to limit and control the produc- 
tion of opium in other countries.” In this connec- 
tion the total requirements of the world for raw 
opium for the years 1933 to 1938, as computed from 
the League of Nations documents O. C. 1781 (1), 
August 27, 1940, and O. C. 1758, April 15, 1939, are 
reproduced below: 


For manufactured For prepared Total 
narcotic drugs opium Kilograms 
1933 227, 494 297, 325 524, 819 
1934 245, 201 348, 503 593, 704 
1935 255, 808 326, 047 581, 855 
1936 323, 114 345, 949 668, 063 
1937 843, 841 390, 148 733, 989 
1938 312, 832 374, 248 687, 080 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 26, 1944, p. 629. 


? No, 459, enclosure no. 1 with despatch no. 578, Nov. 12, 
1944, from the American Legation at Kabul. 
* Not printed. 
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During the period immediately after the war, it 
is estimated that the world market for opium for 
medicinal and scientific purposes will require about 
400,000 kilograms of opium, whereas world pro- 
duction of raw opium for the year 1944 has been 
estimated by experts of this Government, in ths 
absence of exact figures, as amounting to about 
2,400,000 kilograms. There is also an estimated 
production in Central Europe of morphine direct 
from poppy straw, totalling about 8,500 kilograms. 

The United States Government believes that it 
is necessary to limit and control the cultivation 
of the opium poppy in order to suppress drug ad- 
diction and the illicit traffic, and is prepared to co- 
operate with all nations in efforts to solve the 
problem. It hopes that Afghanistan and all other 
opium-producing countries will be willing to par- 
ticipate in a conference which is expected to be 
held after the war for the purpose of drafting a 
suitable poppy limitation convention, preparations 
for which were undertaken several years ago by 
the Opium Advisory Committee. 

In the hope of expediting and promoting agree- 
ment, the United States Government suggests 
that the proposed convention should contain 
provisions: 


1. Stating in clear language that its objectives 
are (a) to suppress the abuse of narcotic drugs, 
and (b) to supplement the Hague Opium Con- 
vention of 1912. 

2. Restricting the cultivation of opium poppies 
for the production of raw opium to the countries 
which have been producing opium in quantity for 
many years, and restricting the number of coun- 
tries which may export opium to not more than 
five of the largest producers. 

3. Restricting the cultivation of opium poppies 
for the direct extraction of morphine to present 
or lower levels, and prohibiting the exportation of 
any of the extracted morphine. 

4, Establishing a Control Body consisting of 
not more than seven members who shall have 
adequate powers to enforce compliance with their 
decisions. 

5. Requiring all countries and territories to sub- 
mit estimates of their requirements for raw opium 
annually to the Control Body. 

6. Specifying that each opium producing-ex- 
porting country be allotted by the Control Body 
an annual production and export quota. 

7. Requiring all importing countries and ter- 











ritories to buy in a given year the quantities of 
opium estimated as needed for that year. 

8. Assuring to the producer a fair return. 

9. Requ'ring the standardization of opium by 
all producers. 

10. Requiring the licensing and complete con- 
trol of all cultivators by the national authorities, 
with the submission annually of accurate statis- 
tics covering the area cultivated and the quantity 
of opium produced. 

11. Incorporating a system of complete and ab- 
solute government control over the distribution 
of opium and any products of the poppy contain- 
ing morphine, and over all stocks of opium. 

12. Stipulating that the parties to the proposed 
convention which are not parties to the Geneva 
Drug Convention of 1925 agree to apply Chapter 
V of the latter convention, which sets up a system 
of import permits and export authorizations for 
the control of the international trade in opium and 
other dangerous drugs. 

13. Prohibiting a producing country which be- 
comes a party to the convention from supplying, 
directly or indirectly, consuming countries which 
have not become parties to the convention, and 
prohibiting consuming countries which become 
parties to the convention from buying from pro- 
ducing countries which have not become parties 
to the convention. 

14. Stipulating that opium coming from States 
which are not parties to the convention shall not 
be allowed to pass through the territory of parties 
to the convention. 

15. Calling for the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture, importation, exportation, and use of smok- 
ing opium, and the closing of opium monopolies. 

16. Stipulating that a consuming country, 
either in the event of a demonstrated discrimina- 
tion against a consuming country in the matter 


of supply, or in the event of an emergency arising 


which interferes with or closes the existing source 
of supply of the said consuming country, may be 
come a producing country, but only with the con- 
sent of the Control Body. 

17. Insuring the absolute and complete inde 
pendence of the Control Body. 

18. Establishing a businesslike and specific ar- 
rangement whereby the parties to the convention 
accept responsibility for, and agree to pay each 
their fair share of, the cost of implementation 
through machinery set up by the convention. 
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The Government of Afghanistan will doubtless 
concur that only an international agreement lim- 
iting the production of raw opium and restricting 
the production of poppy straw for the direct ex- 
traction of morphine, can protect the international 
market for raw opium against the competition 
which would result were poppy straw to be pro- 
duced not only in the countries where it is now 
being produced but in many other countries also. 
One of the aims of United States policy is to have 
poppy straw production frozen at present or lower 
levels. This objective will be strongly supported 
at the contemplated poppy limitation conference. 

Pending the entering into effect of an interna- 
tional poppy limitation convention, this Govern- 
ment suggests that it would be helpful if the Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan would give immediate 
consideration to the advisability of announcing at 
the earliest possible moment that it will hereafter 
prohibit the production and export of opium for 
other than strictly medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses, and will take effective measures to prevent 
illicit production of opium in its territories and 
illicit traffic in opium from its territories. 

The Government of the United States is now 
making this same suggestion to each opium-pro- 
ducing country with which it has friendly rela- 
tions. It believes that the adoption of such a 
policy by each of those countries would go far 
to ensure the success of the prohibition of the 
use of prepared opium in the Far East, and 
to safeguard all countries against the possibility 
of an era of increased drug addiction similar 
to that which followed the first World War. 
It may be pointed out that if most of the opium- 
producing countries were to make sacrifices 
for the common good by limiting production 
to an authorized proportion of the total quan- 
tity of opium required by the world for medicinal 
and scientific purposes, and one country were to 
continue to produce large quantities annually for 
its own non-medical use, the law of supply and 
demand would inevitably cause such a reservoir 
to be drawn upon by illicit traffickers for their 
supplies. 

It would be appreciated if the Royal Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan would inform the Govern- 
ment of the United States at an early date whether 
it is prepared to make the suggested announcement 
concerning the limitation of the production of 
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opium to medicinal and scientific requirements. 
It would also be appreciated if the Government 
of Afghanistan would communicate to this Gov- 
ernment its observations in regard to the provi- 
sions which this Government has suggested be 
incorporated in the proposed poppy limitation 
convention. 


Kasut, September 22, 1944. 


A translation of the note, dated November 11, 
1944 (Akrab 19, 1323), from the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, Division of Internal Affairs, replying 
to the note of the American Minister to Afghanis- 
tan follows: 


No. 649/349 

The Royal Afghan Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs presents its compliments and, referring to 
the Legation’s note No. 459 of September 26, 1944, 
has the honor to state that, following upon the 
request of the Legation, this Ministry has received 
information from the Department of Agriculture 
that the Ministry of National Economy recently 
reported to the Council of Ministers concerning 
the difficulties with respect to the cultivation of 
and trade in opium and, after compliance with the 
legal requirements, has received the following re- 
solution of the Council of Ministers on the sub- 
ject: 


“Although opium is considered one of the export 
products which enjoy a ready and profitable mar- 
ket abroad at present, its cultivation in view of the 
non-existence of the necessary controlling organi- 
zations, has evil effects, both morally and mate- 
rially, upon the public health. For this reason the 
Council of Ministers has passed a resolution that 
the cultivation of opium be prohibited as from the 
beginning of 1324 (March 21, 1945). The Ministry 
of National Economy should notify, by means of 
signed orders of the Prime Minister and the pub- 
lication of notices in the press, all provinces and 
districts of the prohibition of opium cultivation.” 


This prohibition of opium cultivation in 
Afghanistan, which has been approved by the 
higher authorities, is communicated to the Lega- 
tion in order that the information may be conveyed 
to the competent United States Government De- 
partments. The decision has already been pub- 
lished in No. 3974 of the /slah as a general notice 
of the Ministry of National Economy. 
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Third Anniversary of the Attack on Pearl Harbor 


ADDRESS BY ERLE R. DICKOVER' 


[Released to the press December 7] 


It is a great pleasure to me to have this op- 
portunity to speak to you tonight on the subject 
“Lest We Forget”—a subject on which I feel very 
strongly. I have no doubt but that, since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, all of my listeners tonight have read 
in the press and heard over the radio a great deal 
of comment regarding Japan and the Japanese 
war-machine. But lest you forget what the 
menace of Japan means to us now and in the future, 
the organizers of this meeting have asked me, 
as one who has lived in Japan for many years and 
who can speak from personal knowledge and ex- 
perience, to tell you something of the development 
and power of the Japanese war-machine. I lived 
in Japan for 23 years, in the service of our country, 
and, as a part of my education in things Japanese, 
I had to learn to speak and understand, to read and 
write, and to sing and whistle the Japanese lan- 
guage. I learned to eat Japanese food and to like 
it. I lived through many of their typhoons, earth- 
quakes, insurrections, and riots. The latter were 
often rather amusing, as usually the rioters con- 
fined their activities to overturning and burning 
the wooden police boxes which one finds on almost 
every important intersection in Japanese cities 
and against which the rioters appeared to have 
a special grievance. And once I was knifed and 
seriously wounded by a Japanese burglar in Tokyo. 
I was Chargé d’Affaires of the American Em- 
bassy at the time, and the incident created quite 
a sensation, as the Japanese were afraid that it 
might cause international complications. So 
emissaries were sent from the Emperor down to 
apologize to me for the attack and to bring pres- 
ents of cakes and fruit. 

So I think I can lay claim to having had con- 
siderable personal experience of Japan and the 
Japanese and a keen appreciation of the reasons 
why we must not forget Pearl Harbor. The Chi- 
nese, you know, observe various “humiliation 
days” which commemorate events which were dis- 


'D-livered at a civic gathering under the auspices of 
the Kiwanis Club at Salisbury, Maryland, on Dec. 7, 1944. 
Mr. Dickover is Chief, Division of Japanese Affairs, Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State. 


astrous to the nation. I am not suggesting that 
we have a “humiliation day” but rather a day of 
remembrance of the great disaster in American 
naval history and of the greatest piece of treachery 
and deceit in the history of mankind. I wish that 
on December 7 of each year, for many years to 
come, gatherings similar to this, and with the 
same slogan, “Lest We Forget”, could be held in 
every city, town, and village in the country, I 
shall tell you why I wish this. 

The western nations received a shock when the 
realization of the tremendous power of the Japa- 
nese war-machine burst upon them. They had 
been told about it often enough by their diplo- 
matic officers stationed in Japan, including our 
own, and by military observers and journalists, but 
the western peoples either did not believe that the 
supposedly “nice little Japanese”, whom they as- 
sociated only with cherry blossoms and geisha, 
could really build up such a machine, or they 
shrugged off the growing danger with the easy 
assumption that one American, or one Briton, or 
one Australian is equal in fighting qualities to five 
or ten Japanese. It is very apparent that such 
persons did not realize, as those of us who lived in 
Japan did, that the Japanese soldier is in truth 
a very tough customer—strong, brutal, fanatically 
patriotic, well trained, well equipped, and well led. 

The question is often asked, “How did the ‘nice 
little Japanese’ develop such a powerful, ruthless 
military machine?” In the first place, most people, 
even those who have visited Japan, did not realiz 
that they were being deceived by the nice side of 
the Japanese and that in fact the Japanese have 
a dual nature. Some Japanese do have a nice 
side—the side which is usually seen by tourists 
and other visitors to Japan. They have a simple 
but beautiful culture of their own, with a great 
love of nature and of beautiful things. You all 
know their miniature gardens, their color prints, 
their porcelains and brocades. In ordinary life, 
we who lived there found the Japanese to be & 
friendly, kindly, helpful, and courteous people. 
They had to be, to get along with each other im 
their crowded islands. At the time of the great 
earthquake of 1923, foreigners resident in Tokyo 
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and Yokohama commented on the helpful spirit 
of the Japanese, who would assist each other or 
even the foreigner before attending to their own 
needs. I was the American Consul in Kobe at 
that time and helped to take care of the thousands 
of refugees from the earthquake areas and to 
handle part of the $20,000,000 worth of relief sup- 
plies sent to Japan by the American people. LT also 
was struck by the spirit of helpfulness and kindly 
cooperation among the Japanese at this time, as 
well as by their sincere appreciation of the aid 
sent by the American people. But there is another 
side to the Japanese, upon which the military have 
built their war-machine—a primitive, cruel, and 
brutal side which makes them laugh at animals 
in pain (which I have often seen myself) and sell 
their daughters to the brothels—which is in fact 
quite a common practice. This side of the Japa- 
nese also was demonstrated at the time of the great 
earthquake. Several thousand Korean coolies 
were then working in and around Tokyo. Some- 
how the false rumor was started that these Koreans 
were looting and were murdering the Japanese. 
The Japanese young men’s societies armed them- 
selves with sticks and clubs and ran down and beat 
to death every Korean whom they could find, and 
incidentally killed about a hundred Chinese. This 
innate cruelty was also shown later in the Japanese 
treatment of American and British prisoners of 
war. The world was shocked by the revelation 
of this cruelty, but the world had forgotten that 
one of the primary purposes of Commodore Perry’s 
visits to Japan in the 1850’s was to compel the Jap- 
anese to accord humane treatment to American 
sailors shipwrecked on the shores of Japan and 
taken captive by the Japanese. Prior to Perry’s 
visits the Japanese had terribly mistreated these 
men. So you can see that it was not difficult for 
the Japanese militarists to transform the ordi- 
narily simple, kindly peasant lads of Japan into 
the brutal soldiers of the present-day Japanese 
Army. 

The Japanese military machine is not an over- 
night growth, as ours is, but was developed by 
long and very careful planning by the warlords 
of Japan. To develop their machine they used 
spiritual as well as physical methods, somewhat 
similar to those employed by Germany and Italy. 
But Japan did not copy Germany and Italy in 
this; in fact, they employed those methods many 
years before Mussolini and Hitler were even heard 
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of. The following are some of the methods em- 
ployed: 

(1) In the first place they subordinated the in- 
dividual to the state (which you will remember 
is one of the primary principles of National So- 
cialism). This came naturally to the great mass 
of the Japanese, who had always subordinated 
themselves to the family or the clan. The wise 
men of the early days of modern Japan simply 
transferred this innate sense of loyalty of the peo- 
ple from the family or the clan to the Emperor, 
who was brought out of seclusion at Kyoto to act 
as head of the new military state. Until fairly 
recently this loyalty was a rather vague, imper- 
sonal sort of devotion, but during the past 10 or 15 
years it has been developed into a blind, fanatical 
devotion almost impossible of conception to occi- 
dental peoples. 

(2) In the second place they developed a na- 
tional patriotic cult. Japan has had many re- 
ligions, but in an endeavor to provide a purely 
Japanese national faith the leaders of Japan 
grafted onto the native Shinto the cult of em- 
peror-worship and of glorification of militarism. . 
Contrary to popular belief, ancient Shinto is a 
harmless religion—a peculiar mixture of primi- 
tive animism and ancestor-worship. There are 
thousands of little Shinto shrines scattered over 
Japan, dedicated to the local tutelary deity, or to 
the fox-god, or to some other god or goddess of 
the Shinto pantheon. The people go to these 
shrines to pray for a good harvest, or for children, 
or for other desired things, and at these shrines 
are held the annual local festivals. It was all very 
harmless and picturesque, until the military lead- 
ers superimposed the cult of emperor-worship and 
extreme nationalism upon this ancient religion. 
The new cult, which is called “State Shinto” or 
“National Shinto”, is the obnoxious part of pres- 
ent-day Shinto. In this cult, the Emperor, as the 
direct descendant of the sun goddess, became the 
spiritual father of the Japanese race, thereby unit- 
ing under him, as in one great family, all of the 
people of Japan. This created a strong, unified 
national spirit. There would appear to be noth- 
ing inherently evil in the unification of a people, 
through emperor-worship or any other means, if 
that unification is developed for peaceful purposes. 
The unification of the Japanese people, however, 
was engineered in order to develop an extremely 
nationalistic, militaristic, and aggressive nation. 

(3) In the third place the military leaders of 
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Japan propagated a martial spirit among the 
people. The Japanese people always have glori- 
fied and idolized the military virtues. As you 
know, the Samurai, the fighting men of ancient 
Japan, formed a privileged class ranking much 
higher than the heimin, or common people, who 
were not allowed to bear arms. The ancient re- 
spect for the fighting men, growing out of this rela- 
tionship, has been maintained and intensified in 
modern Japan. Various methods have been em- 
ployed for this purpose, of which one has been 
the theater. Not much attention appears to have 
been given to the effect of the theater on Japanese 
life and thinking, but in my opinion it has been 
extremely important. Those of you who know 
the Kabuki theater know the type of play pro- 
duced—stories of ancient Japan, of loyalty and 
sacrifice, with much swordplay and buckets of 
blood and tears in each act. Children are taken 
to these plays from babyhood and grow up 
with the ideal before them of the swashbuckling, 
bloodthirsty Samurai of old Japan. This 
again, in my opinion, has had a tremendous 
effect upon the behavior pattern of the Japanese 
soldier. I believe that when a Japanese soldier 
engages in a suicidal banzai rush, or blows 
off his head with a hand grenade in a last 
futile gesture of defiance, he is in fact picturing 
himself in the role of one of his heroes of the Ka- 
buki plays. The showing of these plays on the 
stage and screen is encouraged by the military in 
Japan. Other means employed to promote a mar- 
tial spirit among the people include the teaching 
of bushido, the ethical code of the Samurai, to the 
people as a whole; military drill in the schools, 
starting from the age of about 10; and the inclu- 
sion in the school textbooks of tales of ancient and 
modern military valor. 

The more radical element in the Japanese Army 
was not always content with the mere indoctrina- 
tion of the people—some of the younger members 
of the radical element occasionally eliminated by 
force advocates of liberalism and democracy. You 
all remember the assassinations of Premiers Hara, 
Hamaguchi, and Inukai and of Mr. Inouye and 
Baron Dan in the 1920’s and 30’s. These assassina- 
tions of liberal statesmen and businessmen are pop- 
ularly supposed in Japan to have been encouraged 
by extremist groups in the Army. I was First 
Secretary of our Embassy in Tokyo at the time of 
the Army insurrection of February 26, 1936, when 
old Admiral Viscount Saito, Finance Minister 
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Takehashi, and others were murdered. The Em. 
bassy stood on rising ground overlooking the area 
of operations of the insurgents, and consequently 
we in the Embassy had grandstand seats during the 
three-day revolt. It happened that I had occasion, 
during this affair, to be of some service to Saburo 
Kurusu, whom you will undoubtedly remember as 
the Japanese representative who came to the 
United States during the latter stages of our con. 
versations with the Japanese in the last half of 
1941. Kurusu was then attached to the Foreign 
Office in Tokyo and his residence was in the direct 
line of fire between the loyal soldiers and the in. 
surgents. At 5 o’clock one morning, during 4 
snowstorm, the Army ordered him and his family 
to vacate their house. He could not get his car 
through the lines, so he telephoned me and asked 
me to send my car for him and his family, since my 
car had a diplomatic license and could go almost 
anywhere. So I sent my car, rescued Kurusu and 
his family and servants, and put them up in my 
house until the insurgents surrendered and they 
could return to their own home. 

Coincident with this intense indoctrination of 
the people, the spiritual preparation for war, and 
the elimination by force of liberal elements in 
and out of the Government, the military leader 
made the necessary physical preparations for ag- 
gressive warfare. These included compulsory ui- 
versal military service, which encountered littk 
opposition in Japan, as the common people felt 
honored to be permitted to bear arms, like the 
privileged Samurai of old. A high birthrat 
was encouraged in order to provide cannon fod 
der for the military machine. So successful were 
the military leaders in that, that there was cre 
ated a serious problem of overpopulation, which 
the military then brought forward as justific- 
tion for aggression upon Japan’s neighbors. A 
very efficient spy and police system was devel 
oped and used to suppress all “isms”, such # 
socialism, communism, liberalism, pacifism, ani 
labor unionism, which would militate against th 
development of the totalitarian military state de 
sired by the warlords. 

As a result of all this slow but steady prepart 
tion and indoctrination, the military leaders @ 
Japan now have a nation of regimented minds 
a nation of people fanatically devoted to theit 
Emperor; unified as no nation has ever been wi 
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themselves in order to achieve that destiny; and 
possessed of no inhibitions in regard to the meth- 
ods to be employed. And supporting this nation 
of regimented minds they have an Army of some 
four or five million men, composed in large part 
of sturdy, tough peasant boys, inured from birth 
to hardship and well trained in the arts of war, 
including some, such as jujitsu and wrestling, not 
ordinarily included in the training of soldiers in 
other lands. The great bulk of that Army remains 
to be defeated—a long and bloody task. They 
have—or perhaps one can now almost say “had”— 
a good Navy and an excellent supporting mer- 
chant marine, which our armed forces are busy 
whittling down to a point where we can hope 
their importance in the Japanese war-machine 
will be greatly reduced. They have also developed 
industries—iron and steel, chemicals, synthetic 
oils, et cetera—coordinated with the war-machine 
and designed to render Japan independent of 
foreign supplies in time of war. Those industries 
are now gradually being smashed by our B-29 
bombers, but we still have a long way to go before 
Japan’s war production will be seriously impaired. 

And that, briefly, is a description of the war- 
machine which we shall have to defeat and to 
crush before the peoples of the world have been 
relieved of the menace of Japanese aggression. 
I said “the peoples of the world”, because it was, 
and I believe still is, the program of the extreme 
Jingoists in Japan to bring the whole world, as 
they say, “under the beneficent influence of the 


Imperial rule”. The conquest and the economic 


and political domination of East Asia were only 
the immediate aims of the Japanese warlords. 
They hoped to be able in time to mobilize the im- 
mense manpower and material resources of Asia 
behind their war-machine and then to set out on 
the conquest of the world. Fortunately they were 
stopped in time, or they might have succeeded in 
a part at least of their grandiose scheme of 
conquest. 

How did it happen that this seemingly invincible 
Japanese war-machine failed in the first part of its 
program of aggression? Well, despite what the au- 
tomobile and watch manufacturers say, no machine 
is perfect. They all have faults, and the Japanese 
war-machine is no exception. For example, the 
military leaders of Japan lack an expert knowledge 
of anything except military tactics and their own 
code of patriotism and extreme nationalism. They 
particularly lack a knowledge of economics and of 
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the psychology of peoples. As anyone with an 
elemental knowledge of economics realized, the 
Japanese “Co-prosperity Sphere” could not pos- 
sibly be a success without access to outside markets. 
It is true that within the so-called Co-prosperity 
Sphere there lie most of the world’s resources of 
rubber, tin, cinchona, kapok, manila hemp, and 
various other raw materials, but the people of 
Asia cannot eat or wear these things. Conse- 
quently, the Co-prosperity Sphere has turned out 
to be a “co-poverty sphere”, with a ragged, hungry 
population hating their conquerors. For this and 
other reasons Japan did not obtain the cooperation 
and assistance from the peoples of the Co-prosper- 
ity Sphere which were necessary for the success 
of the first part of the warlords’ program of ag- 
gression. For another example, the treacherous 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor disclosed a lack 
of knowledge of the psychology of peoples. It 
may be argued that Pearl Harbor was a highly suc- 
cessful stroke from Japan’s viewpoint, and it is 
a fact that it was a serious blow to our Pacific fleet, 
leaving the Japanese Army and Navy almost free 
for months to complete the conquest of East Asia. 
But it was also an enormous psychological and 
strategic blunder, and it will be the principal cause 
of Japan’s undoing. If Japan had gone to war 
with the breaking off of diplomatic relations and 
a declaration of war before any act of war, about 
half of the American people might have said, “Oh, 
those nice little Japanese have been misled by their 
military masters. We will not be hard on them.” 
But since Pearl Harbor, and the absence of any 
expressed disapproval of that stroke on the part 
of the Japanese, the American people are united 
as one man in the determination to drive those 
“nice little Japanese” back to their islands and 
to keep them from again over-running neighbor- 
ing countries in a flood of aggression. 

This generation of Americans knows what it 
has to do. It has to defeat Japan, utterly and 
completely, and then to take such steps as may be 
necessary to destroy the vicious Japanese war- 
machine, root and branch. After that, it has to 
keep watch that that machine is not rebuilt in our 
time. But how about your children and your 
grandchildren? Will they keep watch, or will they 
be deceived by those “nice little Japanese”? I have 
told you something of the intense indoctrination 
of the Japanese people. It will take generations 
to eradicate from the hearts and minds of those 
people the ideas of military power and of world 
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domination which have been drilled into them for 
the past 50 years. Remember that the Japanese 
warlords themselves have said that this war will 
last for a hundred years—not this particular phase 
of the war, but the whole war against the Western 
powers for domination of the world. With these 
facts in mind, who can be sure that, when the 
United Nations dictate their peace terms to a de- 
feated Japan, the Japanese will not accept those 
terms with ostensible meekness, but with their 
tongues in their cheeks, preparing in their hearts 
to arise again in a-generation or two, when the 
Western nations are off guard? It is reasonably 
certain that in the future we shall have an inter- 
national security organization to deal with nations 
bent on aggression, but the fact that such an or- 
ganization is in existence will not entirely relieve 
our Nation of the responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of constant vigilance, especially in the Pa- 
cific. It is imperative that Japanese aggression be 
kept in check, and we are convinced that the es- 
tablishment of an international security organi- 
zation for the maintenance of world peace will con- 
tribute greatly to this end, but it is also necessary 
that you and I never forget the deep-rooted mili- 
tary fanaticism of the Japanese, never forget the 
treacherous attack upon Pearl Harbor, and never 
forget that, as our President said recently, “Years 
of proof must pass by before we can trust Japan.” 





AVIATION CONFERENCE—Continued from page 719 


As a result of the work of these and many other 
men, when we leave this conference we can say to 
our airmen throughout the world not that there is 
a legal and diplomatic wrangle ahead but that 
they can go out and fly their craft in peaceful 
service. 

In humbleness we must offer thanks for the op- 
portunity to work upon these great affairs. And it 
- is fitting to recall the words of David, king, cap- 
tain, and poet: 


“Tf I take the wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me and thy right hand shall hold me.” 


The International Conference on Civil Aviation 
is adjourned. 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1944, p. 208. 
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Exploratory Conversations on 
Double Taxation 


[ Released to the press December 5] 


Discussions are at present taking place in Wash- 
ington between representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom with a view to 
the negotiation of a treaty for the avoidance of 
double taxation of incomes and estates. These con- 
versations are a continuation of meetings which 
took place in London last summer.’ The repre- 
sentatives of the United States, in addition to Mr, 
Eldon P. King of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and Mr. Herbert P. Fales of the Department of 
State, who conducted the earlier talks in London, 
include Mr. Roy Blough of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Mr. P. J. Mitchell of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The British representatives in- 
clude Sir Cornelius Gregg, Mr. S. P. Chambers, 
and Mr. J. R. Willis of the British Board of 
Inland Revenue. 


= TREATY INFORMATION Z 


Double-Taxation Conventions With 
Canada and France, and Sugar Protocol 


On December 6, 1944 the Senate gave its advice 
and consent to ratification of the following con- 
ventions and protocols: 


A convention between the United States of 
America and Canada for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion in 
the case of estate taxes and succession duties, 
signed in Ottawa on June 8, 1944; 

A convention and protocol between the United 
States of America and France, signed at Paris on 
July 25, 1939, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the establishment of rules of reciprocal admin- 
istrative assistance in the case of income and other 
taxes; 

A protocol, dated at London August 31, 1944, 
to prolong for one year after August 31, 1944 the 
international agreement regarding the regulation 
of production and marketing of sugar signed # 
London on May 6, 1937. 
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Temporary Raising of Level of Lake 
St. Francis During Low-Water Periods 


By an exchange of notes of August 31 and Sep- 
tember 7, 1944, the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Canada have ef- 
fected a continuation of the agreement of No- 
vember 10, 1941*, as continued by exchanges of 
notes of October 5 and 9, 19421 and of October 5 
and 9, 1943 *, relating to the temporary raising of 
the level of Lake St. Francis during low-water 
periods. The continuation effected by the ex- 
change of notes of August 31 and September 7, 
1944 provides that the arrangements reached on 
November 10, 1941 “should be continued for the 
duration of the emergency, subject to review prior 
to October 1 of each year and subject to all 
of the conditions and limitations contained in the 
Notes exchanged on November 10, 1941”. 


Agreement for United Nations Relief 
And Rehabilitation Administration 


India 


The Indian Agency General transmitted to the 
Department of State with a letter of December 4, 
1944 certified copies of the motions adopted at 
meetings of the Central Legislative Assembly of 
India on April 5, 1944 and of the Council of State 
on April 6, 1944, approving the Agreement for 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration signed at Washington on November 
9, 1943. 

The motion of the Central Legislative Assembly 
reads as follows: “That this Assembly approves 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration Agreement signed at Washington on 
the 9th November 1943. In expressing its ap- 
proval this Assembly recommends that any area 
important to military operations of United Na- 
tions which is stricken by famine or disease should 
be included in benefits to be made available by 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration”. 


The motion of the Council of State reads as ° 


follows: “That this Council approves the United 


ee 


‘Executive Agreement Series 291. 
* Executive Agreement Series 377. 
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Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Agreement signed at Washington on the 9th No- 
vember, 1943”. 

In a letter dated October 28, 1944 the Indian 
Agency General informed the Department that 
“the date of the ratification of the Agreement by 
the Government of India may be taken to be the 
24th April 1944”. 


Venezuela 

The Ambassador of Venezuela transmitted to 
the Secretary of State with a note of November 
17, 1944 the instrument of ratification of the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela of the Agreement for United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
signed in Washington on November 9, 1943. The 
instrument of ratification, dated August 28, 1944, 
was deposited in the archives of the Department 
of State with the signed original of the Agree- 
ment on November 17, 1944. 

The instrument of ratification refers to a note 
of October 30, 1943 from the Venezuelan Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to the American Chargé d’Af- 
faires ad interim in which certain observations 
are made with reference to the Agreement for 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. The Venezuelan note of October 30, 
1943 reads in part as follows (translation) : 


“After carefully examining the text of the draft 
agreement my Government, while it accepts the 
agreement in its present form, nevertheless con- 
siders it appropriate to make the following 
observations: 


“1. It would be desirable to consider modifying 
in the future the composition of the Central Com- 
mittee mentioned in article 3, in order that other 
countries, as well as those already indicated, may 
enter and form part of that organism. 

“2. In addition to contributions in kind 
[especie] which the contracting parties obligate 
themselves to make, the draft contemplates the pur- 
chase of certain amounts of foodstuffs, supplies, 
etc. It might perhaps be well to establish a pro- 
cedure for these operations which would assure 
equality of treatment among producing countries. 

“3. It also would be well to prepare an adequate 
system of fiscalization or control of distribution of 
relief products among the indigent peoples of the 
war devastated countries. It is opportune to con- 
sider that indistinct distribution of such relief 
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products might affect the acquisitive capacity of 
the future import markets of those countries. 

“4, Certain general directives destined to assist 
the Director General in selecting the numerous per- 
sonnel which the Administration will require 
might be adopted, consideration being given not 
only to the technical ability of aspirants but also 
to geographic distribution, this in order that ca- 
pable elements from all of the contracting parties 
may have an opportunity to serve. 


“In making the foregoing observations my Gov- 
ernment expresses the hope that they will be 
examined by the Governments of the United Na- 
tions and that they may serve as interpretations of 
the agreement itself until such time as amendments 
to that important instrument may be made.” 


THE DEPARTMENT = 


ee 
Appointment of Officers 


Francis H. Russell as adviser, temporarily, in the 
Office of Public Information, effective November 
23, 1944. , 


Division of Management Planning’ 


1 Purpose. The purposes of this order are: 

(a) To establish a Division of Management 
Planning in the Office of Departmental Adminis- 
tration. 

(b) To define its objectives, functions and 
responsibilities. 

(c) To define the status and authority of the 
Chief of this Division. 

2 Need for Division. (a) The war and the rapid 
development of post-war programs have brought 
about an unprecedented expansion of the Depart- 
ment’s activities in a wide variety of fields. 

(b) Success in carrying out effectively our 
varied and vitally important foreign relations 
programs, both now and after the termination of 
hostilities, depends upon continuous improvement 


* Departmental Order 1290—-A, dated Oct. 7, 1944; effec- 
tive Oct. 16, 1944, 
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in the administrative management of the Depart. 
ment. 

(c) To accomplish this purpose it is essential 
that a staff division be established to advise and 
assist the Secretary of State and other high officers 
of the Department in attaining such good manage. 
ment objectives as improved organizational and 
functional relations with other agencies and with 
the Foreign Service of the United States, improved 
organizational structure of the Department, clear 
definition of functions and of lines of authority 
and responsibility, and effective work methods and 
procedures. The improvement of administrative 
management in such ways is not considered as an 
end in itself but rather as a means of assisting 
operating and policy divisions in carrying out 
the Department’s programs effectively. 

3 Establishment of Division. (a) A Division of 
Management Planning is hereby established in the 
Office of Departmental Administration. 

4 Chief of Division. (a) The Chief of the Di- 
vision of Management Planning shall be a prin 
cipal adviser and consultant to the Secretary of 
State and other high officers of the Department 
on all matters concerning the formulation and 
execution of administrative management policies, 

(b) He shall generally direct and supervise the 
activities of the Division of Management Plan- 
ning. 

(c) He shall have full authority (1) to initiate 
and direct necessary studies and investigations; 
(2) to formulate and initiate recommendations; 
and (3) as may be appropriate, either on his ow 
initiative or after approval by the Secretary of 
State or other high officers concerned, to initiate 
and complete necessary action for the continuous 
improvement of administrative management in 
the Department. 

(d) The Chief of the Division of Management 
Planning shall work through the Director of the 
Office of Departmental Administration and the 
Assistant Secretary of State in general charge of 
administrative matters, and with the Director and 
staff of the Office of the Foreign Service, to assure 
effective coordination of over-all administrative 
programs and policies for the Department and the 
Foreign Service. 

5 Responsibilities of Division. (a) The respot 
sibilities of the Division of Management Planning 
shall include the following activities; 
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(1) Continuous study of our foreign policies 
and objectives in the light of trends in foreign and 
domestic affairs, and participation in planning 
future foreign relations programs, with particular 
reference to the administrative implications and 
feasibility of such programs, and with a view to 
developing and executing administrative manage- 
ment policies fully adjusted to the Department’s 
changing needs, 

(2) Furnishing of advisory and consultative 
services and assistance in a staff capacity to divi- 
sions and offices to facilitate the carrying out of 
their assigned functions through the planned im- 
provement of management. 

(3) Continuous study of improved techniques 
of management analysis and planning in govern- 
ment and industry with a view to the application 
of such techniques to the improvement of man- 
agement in the Department. 

(4) Continuous appraisal of the Department’s 
organizational and functional relations with other 
governmental and with intergovernmental agen- 
cies, including interdepartmental and intergov- 
ernmental committees or similar organized groups, 
with particular reference to over-all administra- 
tive implications for the Department, and with 
a view to the continuous development of improved 
working understandings. 

(5) Collaboration with the planning staff of the 
Office of the Foreign Service in studying problems 
of mutual interest and concern with a view to the 
development of sound over-all administrative pol- 
icies and practices and more effective working rela- 
tions between organizational units of the Depart- 
ment, other agencies, and the Foreign Service. 

(6) Investigation, analysis and appraisal of the 
effectiveness of the Department’s organizational 
structure, including its component divisions and 
offices and intradepartmental committees or sim- 
ilar organized groups, with a view to the develop- 
ment of new organization units or to such 
adjustments of organizational structure as may be 
required for the effective implementation of 
present and future responsibilities. 

(7) Analysis of functions and of work assign- 
ments and lines of authority and responsibility 
among the component offices and divisions of the 
Department with a view to clearer definitions as 
required and maximum coordination of effort 
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based on exact understandings of working rela- 
tions. 

(8) Study and analysis of work methods and 
procedures, with particular reference to those 
which cut across organizational lines in the De- 
partment, and between the Department and other 
agencies, such as the flow of correspondence and 
other documentation, with a view to work simpli- 
fication, standardization of methods and pro- 
cedures, elimination of waste time and effort, 
reduction of costs or delays, and improved utiliza- 
tion of employee skills; review and control of 
forms with a view to their standardization and 
simplification. 

(9) Preparation, or assistance in the prepara- 
tion, and review (a) of proposed legislation or 
Executive Orders concerning the authority, func- 
tions or management of the Department and (b) 
of Departmental Orders and Regulations, Ad- 
ministrative Instructions, organizational and ad- 
ministrative manuals, and other documents con- 
cerning organizational structure, functions, lines 
of authority and responsibility, work methods and 
procedures, and the designation of ranking officers 
of the Department and of the Department’s rep- 
resentatives on interdepartmental committees and 
similar agencies. The Division of Management 
Planning shall be responsible for necessary clear- 
ances of such documents with interested divisions 
and offices and all such documents, prior to is- 
suance, shall be cleared with the Division of Man- 
agement Planning, which shall examine them from 
the viewpoint of content and purpose, their over- 
all administrative implications and effects, con- 
formity with previously issued documents of simi- 
lar character, and conformity with existing regula- 
tions on the subject, such as those set forth in 
Departmental Order 1269 of May 3, 1944. 

(10) Assistance in the development of a system 
of divisional progress reports and, through study 
of such reports, keeping informed on current ac- 
complishments and trends in program activity as 
a basis for anticipating, where possible, need for 
adjustments in organization, clarification of func- 
tions and of lines of authority and responsibility 
and improvement in work methods and procedure. 

(11) Enlisting the active support and assist- 
ance of all employees in the improvement of man- 
agement in the Department through such means 
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as the development of employee suggestion and 
incentive programs, employee-management con- 
ferences and the like. 

(12) Participation with the Division of Budget 
and Finance in the consideration of such matters 
as the preparation of budget estimates and the 
allotment of positions, with the Division of De- 
partmental Personnel in the consideration of such 
matters as job evaluation and classification, with 
the Division of Administrative Services in the 
consideration of such matters as the allotment and 
utilization of space and equipment, and with the 
Division of Communications and Records in the 
consideration of such matters as problems of rec- 
ords administration; keeping those divisions cur- 
rently informed concerning management planning 
matters which may affect their work and securing 
their advice and assistance in the conduct of man- 
agement planning projects and in effecting man- 
agement improvements. 

(b) Work projects may be undertaken by the 
Division of Management Planning (1) on its own 
initiative; (2) by assignment from the Secretary 
of State, other high officers of the Department, or 
staff committees such as the Policy Committee 
established by Departmental Order 1218 of Janu- 
ary 15, 1944; (3) by request from other adminis- 
trative divisions in connection with administra- 
tive operating problems; (4) by request from 
other divisions or offices in connection with their 
plans for management improvement; and (5) in 
such other ways as may be appropriate. 

6 Symbol of Division. The symbol of the Divi- 
sion of Management Planning shall be MN. 

CorpeLt Huy 


LEGISLATION 


The Jewish National Home in Palestine: Supplemental 
Statements to Hearings Submitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 78th Cong., 
2d Sess., on H.Res. 418 and H.Res. 419, Resolutions 
Relative to the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 


iii, 129 pp., vii. 
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The Jewish National Home in Palestine. H.Rept. 1997, 
78th Cong., on H.Res. 418. 4 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Investigations of the National War Effort : Report, Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess., Pursuant to H.Res. 30, A Resolution Ap. 
thorizing the Committee on Military Affairs and the Com. 
mittee oun Naval Affairs To Study the Progress of the 
National War Effort. H.Rept. 1992. ii, 37 pp. 

Certain Former Employees of the United States Court 
for China. S.Rept. 1267, 78th Cong., on H.R. 4080, 4 pp. 
[Favorable report. } 

Authorizing the Appointment of Two Additional As. 
sistant Secretaries of State. S.Rept. 1314, 78th Cong, 
on H.R. 4811. 1p. [Favorable report. ] 

First Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1945. Hear. 
ings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro. 
priations, House of Representatives, 78th Cong., 2d sess, 
on the First Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1945, 
ii, 716 pp. [State Department, pp. 26, 385-419.] 

First Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1945. H.Rept. 
2023, 78th Cong., on H.R. 5587. 46 pp. [State Department, 
pp. 11, 17, 18, 22, 27, 40, 41, 46.] 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE = 


Confirmation 


On December 7, 1944 the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Alexander C. Kirk as American 
Ambassador to Italy. 


The American Embassy at Paris 


The American Embassy at Paris, France, was 
opened to the public on December 1, 1944. 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Melilla, Spanish 
Morocco, was closed to the public on November 
30, 1944. 

The American Consulate at Cherbourg, France. 
was opened to the public on December 1, 1944. 

The American Consulate at Florence, Italy, was 
opened to the public on December 1, 1944. 

The American Consulate at Marseille, France, 
was opened to the public on December 1, 1944. 

The American Consulate at Nice, France, was 
opened to the public on December 1, 1944. 
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Detail of Naval Officer to Brazil: Agreement between 
the United States of America and Brazil—Signed at 
Washington September 29, 1944; effective September 29, 
1944. Executive Agreement Series 420. Publication 2215. 
12 pp. 5¢. 

Questions and Answers on the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals. Conference Series 58. Publication 2218. 8 pp. 5¢. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The articles listed below will be found in the December 9 
issue of the Department of Commerce publication entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 

“Australia: The Dramatic Course of Its Wartime 
Economy”, Part I, by Wilson C. Flake, consul, American 
Consulate General, Sydney, New South Wales. 

“Chile’s Market for Office Equipment and Supplies”, by 
Robert J. Dorr, vice consul, American Embassy, Santi- 
ago, Chile. 

“Farm Equipment in Brazil”, based on Foreign Service 
reports. 


U. S&S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1944 
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